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POETRY. 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


By all be long 
is glory sha ong 
The. tale and song ; 
In fifty years there shall be known 
No history but his alone 
Within the humble cottage, where 
At eve the peasants shall repair, 
And to some reverend dame shail say, 
“By stories of a former day, 
Good mother, help us pass the time— 
Oh speak of him, that man sublime. 
Though some, his fame to dim, 
Pretend that he has wrought us ill; 
The people all revere him stil— 
Revere him still—revere him still— 
Good mother, speak of him?” 


“My children, my early life, 
When I had scarce become a wife, 
He passed this village with a train 
Of kings. A better view to gain, 
I stood upon a hill—he came 
Anon, and climbed the very same. 
He was not marked by proud array, 
But well his riding-hood of gray 
And little hat we knew. 
1 trembled when I saw him near— 
He spoke to me—Good day, my deaf, ee 
Good day, my dear—good day, my dear ! 
“4h? did he speak to you?” 
«J saw him the succeeding year, 
At Paris with his court appear, 
Upon his way to Notre Dame. 
All eves admired his splendor’s flame ; 
But when he smiled, so very sweet, 
It made all hearts with rapture beat— 
‘ Behold!’ were our exulting cries, 
‘ Behold the favourite of the skies” 
Still to his fortune true, 
They crown his wishes every one— 
They bless him with a lovely son— 
A lovely son—a lovely son!” 
“ What happy times for you!” 


“But when our country fell at last, 
A prey to hireling strangers cast, 
He braved the dangers round her thrown, 
And seemed to keep the field alone! 
One eve [heard a knock—to me— 
It seems but yesterday to be— 
The door [ opened, and—good God! 
"Twas he! With weary step he trod— 
le sunk into this chair— 
Behind him came an escort slight— 
Ile sighed , 2nd saic--‘Oh fatal fight 
Oh fatal fight!—oh fatal fight!’ ” 
* Ah! was he seated there?” 


said, hungry’—and in haste 

©) I bread and wine before him placed ; 
: And at the fireside here he slept— 
Awaking he perceived I wept— 
He said to me, ‘ Bonne esperance! 
I hasten to avenge my France, 

And shield you from all ill! 
He went—his glass I’ve treasured well— 
Its worth to me—ill could I tell— 
Tilcould f tell—ill could I tell.” 
$ “Ah! have you got it still?” 
: «See, here itis—but he was borne 
To ruin—we shall ever mourn, 
He whom the holy father crowned 
And consecrated—he has found 
Upon a desert isle his grave! 

e to his death no credit gave 
At first—'He comes to set us free~ 
The stranger shall his master see 
Again,’ we fondly said— 

But when at last his real fate 
We know too well, my grief was great— 
My grief was great—my grief was great.” 

“God's blessings on your head.” 


SELECT TALES. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
FIRST AND SECOND LOVE.—Bbr a. 


Alas, the love of woman! it is known 

To be a fearful and a lovely thing, 

For all of their's upon that die is thrown, 

And if ‘tis lost—life hath no more to bring—Byron. 

First love! what a magical spell there is in that 

sound! how many minstrels have sung and poets told 
its mighty power and mournful destiny, what tem- 
pests of sighs have been breathed at its shrine, what 
hexameter'ss have been string and couplets compelled 
to pair in its praise—how many bleeding and broken 
hearts have been sacrificed at its altar? Yet notwith- 
standingvall this terrible show of living witnesses and 
deceased martyrs, t profess myself an obstinate inti- 
del in its power, and here protest my heretical be- 
lief that there is far more happiness, and much more 
frequently to be found in second, than first love.— 
The one is fancy’s child,—a chateau d’Espagne, 
reared by a fervid imagination and youthful passions; 
while the solid structure of the other is based upon 
esteem, built with friendship, and cemented by ten- 
derness. Perhaps I did not always think so ration- 
ally; but these reflections were bought by experi- 
ence, and are now especially called forth by my hay- 
ing, this morning, bestowed the hand of my oldest 
friend’s only child on the object of her second love, 
with the full confidence that her regard is warranted 
by every excellent and amiable quality, and in cere 


tain assurance that a choiee so virtuously made will 
be repaid by as much happiness as is allotted to man 
in this his trial state. My fair ward having thus 
parted for ever with the name under which she serv- 


ed her apprenticeship at Cupid’s shrine, and I being 


more in a humour to scribble nonsense than to com- 
ose my sermon for next Sunday, I shall take the 
iberty of adducing ber in ¢ oration of my opi- 
nion, that first loves are jise, and seldom 


happy. | 

Toten Ashley and myself were first acquainted under 
the roof of Trinity College, Cambridge, and though 
he was many years my senior, a similarity of dispo- 
sition in most respeets, made us vastly friendly, or 
in college phrase, ‘‘monstrous chums;” but on Jeav- 
ing it, our pursuits in life were so separate, that for 
a Gos space our intimacy died away, or languished 
on an occasional letter from the great mercantile 
house of Osborn and Ashley to the humble parson- 
age where I vegetated—passing rich on forty pounds 
a year. I had heard that he was married, and that 
his union proving unhappy, had, together with the 
loss of several children, preyed much upon his 
health; at last came a letter announcing that he shaft 
of death had flown again, and left him a clildfess 
widower. He proposed travelling for several years, 
in order to beguile his melancholy, and ended by as- 
suring me that I should be remembered in his Will, 
as he never should have wife or child to inherit his 
property. But he was mistaken, when he said he 
would die a widower, he did not think he should live 


-| to be married; and in a little year, I received the in- 


telligence that he had espoused an Italian lady, and 
was returning with her to England. John Bull acts 
unwisely when he takes unto himself a wife from 
foreign lands; there is as little similarity between 
his heavy, reserved temper, and the passionate mer- 
curialism of the continent, as there is between the 
foggy, peas-soup atmosphere of London, and the 
bright, burning sun of Venice. Nor did this second 
marriage of my friend prove much happier than his 
first. Like a transplanted exotic, his young wife wi- 
thered daily; her spirit pined for the warm heats and 
sunny skies of herown land. She lived only to give 
birth to a little girl, and then received from England 
all she wished for—a grave. 
The uses of adversity are not always sweet—and 
poor Mr. Ashley, disappointed inevery hope of so- 
cizi comfort, finally stooped to centre his happiness 
in that vice of all vices most ‘contemptible—the 
love of money. To this giant passion all other things 
soon became subservient, even the little dark eyed 
Florence could not dispute its power over her father’s 
heart.—Yet she grew up a creature of light and love- 
liness—pure, yet powerful as a fountain bursting 
from its source, was every emotion of her youn 
heart; and though the blood which would rush like 
living fire to her cheek, and the spirit which burned 
in her large black prophet eye, bespoke an intense 
depth of passion—yet there shone an innocence and 
truth in her every word or action, that cast a halo of 
virtue, a sunshine of the soul around her, and pro- 
claimed Florence Ashley sinless and pure as mortal 
thing canbe. It was when this sweet girl had attain- 
ed her sixteenth year (and be it said that sixteen isa 
very dangerous age for maidens) that I consented to 
accept the pressing invitation of Mr. Ashley, and 
py him a visit at his country seat near Clifton Hot 
ells. As it was late when [ arrived, and my horse 
was exceedingly jaded, I put him up at Clifton, and 
walked forwards to Ashley Vale in one of the most 
beautiful nights in August, when the light of the full 
harvest moon was clear asday. The house was built 
in the old Elizabethen style of architecture, but its 
heaviness was relieved by the light hand of modern 
taste, which had substituted venetian sashes for the 
ancient casements, and ornamented the stone porticos 
with every species of flowering shrubs. Beneath one 
of these, where the jessamine tessillated the stone, 
like Mosaic pavement, and scented the air with Ara- 
bian sweetness—the glitter of a white dress in the 
moonlight revealed a female form, whose attention 
appeared so wholly wrapt in thought, that I ap- 
proached near enough to gaze in admiration on her 
lovely face, perfectly unnoticed by herself. She was 
leaning against the trellice, and her eyes were fixed 
so steadfastly on the heavens, you might have thought 
they pierced through the intense blue, and marked 
the angel’s path—yet she knew not that it was on 
heaven she gazed; she marked not the course of the 
silver moon: though its radiance glittered on her bo- 
som as on a frozen fountain—her spirit had soared 
from the earth, and held communion with the view- 
less world—yet the unchanging tint of flowers, or the 
lifeless marble bore no resemblance to the motion- 
less form before me; there was a deep expression of 
passion stamped on every fixed feature, as if the 
maiden feared not to unmask herheart’s full feelings 
to the still night; a footfall of mine broke her trance, 
and a blush past rapidly over her cheek and neck, as 
she murmured in confused, low tones,—Mordaunt! 
is—is it you, Mordaunt? | 


It required no ghost come from the dead to inform 
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me after this, that Florence Ashley had already be- 
stowed her heart, and the following day acquainted 
me that her hand was promised where her affections 
had gone before. ‘Death (it is said) shuts the doors 
of censure and opens those of praise,”—and as my 
poor frientt Ashley has ‘gone tothe land where all 
things are forgotten,” I feel unwilling to recall the 
remembrance of a foible, which was counterbalanced 
by many virtues; yet justice compels me to’ state the 
truth, as he himself toldit tome. It was on the day 
following my arrival that I enquired of him, ‘*Who 
is this gentleman to whom you have promised your 
child?” 

** Who!—Mordaunt Grantham,—the nephew of 
Sir Giles Mordaunt, the member tor C—, and one 
of the richest men in England.” 

** Indeed! I am very sorry to hear it.” 

_ ** Why?” asked Ashley—peering up inqnisitively 
in my face. ‘‘ Because, my friend, report says, and 
[ believe truly, that his uncle has disinherited and 
east him off for very disgraceful conduct.” 

** All young men will sow their wild oats.” 

** Besides” —continued I—*the is pennyless,—and 
I know too well the character of his uncle Sir Giles, 
ever to believe that he will forgive him.” 

* Don’t you believe it, my good fellow;—no—no 
—TI am not such an old fool as to give Florence to a 
beggar. I brought my gentleman toa close reckon- 
ing; for said I to him—‘If you can’t satisfy me as to 
the cash, you will never set eyes en my gir] again.’ 
—So after a little ado, my young lark shows me bank 
stock for 12,000 pounds,—and that’s not amiss to 
— the old gentleman must come to fi- 
nally. 

Twelve thousand pounds!—I don’t believe a 
word of it,—the uncle lives close by me, and has 
ee Mordaunt Grantham dependant on 

im. 
“Then he has declared a lie”’—replied old Ash- 


| ley, coolly—** do you think I have lived forty years 


in mercantile business to be cheated in my old days. 
{ have in my ewn possession the vouchers for £12,000 
bank stock, belonging to Mordaunt Grantham, Esq.” 

I was silenced, but not convinced, by the old man’s 
pertinacity, and all further conversation was stopt by’ 
the entrance of the person in question, accompanied 
by Florence Ashley. His appearance, though it ra- 
ther inerexsed my, concern, ended all surprise at the 
ardent attachment with which he had inspired my 
fair god-daughter,—his form was-the perfection of 
manly beauty, and on his face 


‘* Every god had set hissseal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.” % 


His eyes were of the darkest blue, shaded with lashes 


g | black as death; yet their sable fringe could not repress 


the burning glance, which like the meteoric flash, 
dimmed as well as dazzled, and there was an expres- 
sion of daring pride in the curve of his lip, a haugh- 
ty resolution enthroned upon his brow, which seem- 
ed alike to dare and to defy the world. [have never 
had a taste for trying to accomplish impossibilities; 
so I abstained from all further objurgation against 
the match; but I did not watch all parties with the 
less anxiety, and soon did I perceive that the dove of 
peace had forsaken the holy nest of Florence’s bo- 
som,—her manners were sometimes absent and al- 
ways hurried—her glance seemed ever fexrfully 
watching for something terrible,—her words were 
confused, and her motions those of a person in sleep 
who struggles witha horrid phantasy,—she appeared 
to watch her lover’s coming with convulsive eager- 
ness, yet when present her countenance betrayed a 
passionate fear mingled with indignation. Nor was 
his manner less strange, though in him a daring scorn 
took the place of fear,—he would shun to meet stran- 
gers, but if obliged, encountered their glance with a 
proud defiance, that made him the object of general 
dislike, and spoke to me of mystery and guilt. His 
spirit evidently held a powerful mastery over her’s, 
while the deep passion, which his supprest glances 
and occasional bursts of wild eloquence betrayed, 
seemed to be forced back into his heart and gnaw it 
like a vulture. 

One morning, very early, I arose at day break, 
having been annoyed with what the faculty learnedly 
call ephialtes, and threw up the window to‘ minister 
unto a mind diseased’ with the fresh morning air. A 
heavy mist hung like a bridal veil over the face of 
nature, until the warm smile of her bridegroom 
should kiss it away, and the green turf show as if 
fairy feet had footed it all night, and left a glittering 
splendour after them. ‘*On such a morning of tran- 
quillity and hallowed beauty,” thought I, “ did the 
God of Nature frame her existence, ‘ while the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted 
for joy.’ s! that man’s unquiet passions should 
profane its holy loveliness!” 

My reverie was broken by the sight of a female 
form, which, closely enveloped in a large mantle, 
stole rapidly from the house, and passed forward 
with harried, but unequal steps. 1 knew immmedi- 
ately that it was Florence; and, though I marvelled 


at the earliness of the hour, I thought nothing of her 
walking alone, for I knew she was to all the poor 
around, a ministering angel, and forebore to ‘let her 
right hand know what her left dia.’ Hastily dressing 
‘therefore, [ purposed to meet her on her return, and 
sallied forth towards the village, but found no trace 
of Florence until on my return home; as [ came up 
the shrubbery, I beheld two figures at the farther 
end, and immediately recognised one for herself, — 
nor, a Mordaunt Grantham had taken leaye a 
few days before, for the purpose of going, ashe said, 
to his uncle’s, could I doubt that the other majestie 
form was his. When there is deception and con- 
cealment, there is guilt; and I felt inexpressibly pain- 
ed to think my friend’s sweet child had begun to 
tread its mazes; I prepared to join her, and as soon as 
she perceived me, her companion left her, and with 
a slow pace, she came towards me. I had resolved 
to question her harshly, and if she did not satisfy me, 
immediately acquaint her father; but my anger died 
away at the first glance I cast upon her countenance. 
It was ashy pale, and there was a wild agony in her 
eye that pierced me to the heart. ¢ 


‘** Florence, my dear child,” I said, ** what is it 
ails you?” 
**Nothing!”? she answered, looking hurriedly 
around. 
** Nothing!—whom do you dread that you look 
round so fearfully?” 


** No one,—nobody,” she replied, in tones so woful 
that I could hardly refrain from tears. I resolved to 
save the poor girl in her own despite, from: some 
dreadful fate which I felt assured hung over her. 

** Florence,” I said, ** you are playing a game at 
which you will lose both happiness and fame—from 
whom did you part but now in the shrubbery ?—and 
what was it you concealed so hastily in your bosom?” 

A spasm of terror convulsed her features as she 
heard me, and it was with evident effort, she replied, 

‘**It was a gardener—I was—he was—he gave me 
some seeds to set.” 

‘It is false, Florence Ashley, and you are lyin 
in the face of God, to your uldest and dearest friend; 
it was Mordaunt Grantham from whom you parted— 
he it is who makes you thus false to me, and unwor- 
thy of yourself—but I will break the spell he winds 
around you—TI will save you from ruin in despite of 
yourseif,” 

A frantie shriek was her answer; while the hand [ 
had grasped turned cold and stiff in mine, and the 
poor girl sunk fainting before me; but it was for a 
moment only—her inward agony seemed too power- 
ful for insensibility; and regaining consciousness, she 
knelt before me; her lips were livid—her eye con- 
tracted—but her voice was firm, and her manner col- 
lected— 


‘* Hear me, my best friend, I confess that you are 
right—I own that I have spoken falsely, and am act- 
ing clandestinely; but interference is vain, and can 
but involve me in tenfold ruin—my fate is fixed—I 
am a sacrifice—God knows a willing one.” 

‘* Floreuce, you are mad—what have you done?” 

*¢ That which is past recall,” replied she solemn- 

ly, ‘urge me no farther now—a little while, and you 
shall know all,” 
_ “Oh! my child, why is this mystery ’—what would 
you conceal from one who loves you as sincerely as 
Ido. If you wish to part from Mordaunt Grantham, 
say but the word—speak boldly and fear not.” 

**I do not wish to part from him,—I will never 
art from him but with life,—ask me no more—I 
now you mean it kindly, but the consequences of 

your interference may be dreadful, wait a tew days— 
[ conjure you as you would not have blood laid at 
your hands, wait with patience and all will be well.” 

Her voice and manner were expressive of over 
wrought agony, and fearing to do harm instead of 
good—I gave the promise she demanded, and strove 
to soothe her into composure—and at last I partially 
succeeded. 


In the course of a few days, Mordaunt again made 
his appearance, and a strange change seemed to have 
past over his manners and appearance. A wild 
reckless gaiety had succeeded his former abstraction; 
the flush of triumph coloured his cheek and flashed 
from his eye, while in place of haughty reserve—his 
words were gay, bis laugh was light, and his move- 
ments quick and hurried. One evening when the 
whole room had hung on the brilliant flashes of his 
wit—I, who continually watched them, observed him 
deposit a slip of paper behind the base of one of 
those statues which ornamented the room, and im- 
mediately believed that it was intended for Florence, 
and given this way.to escape attracting my attention, 
who, he was evidently aware, observed him closely. 
I did not feel myself bound by those overstrained ideas 
of honour which actuate romantic minds, and watch- 
ing my opportunity, possessed myself of a paper, 
containing these words: 
‘¢Ifthe happiness of my life, or the weal of my 


immortal soul, is dear to you—I entreat; nay, com- 
mand you, inthe power of my love—meet me at 
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midnight, in the Oriel Library; refuse, and the wreck | 


of both be on your heart forever.” 

My determination was soon taken—could I have 
depended on her father, I would have informed him, 
but he was grown imbecile with years, and affected 
with illness:—So I resolved to act a father’s part, to 
this ill-fated orphan, and snatch her from a villain’s 
wiles. I theretore replaced the note, and soon re- 
tired without exciting in the breast of Mordaunt the 
base suspicion of my purpose. Long before mid- 
night all in the house were still, and as softly «s 
though I were myself the guilty party, did I steal 
down to the place of appointment, and accomplish 
my concealment before either had come. Soon, w ith 
a darkeved brow and comprest lips, did the wily de- 
stroyer enter, and while he awaited in extreme agi- 
tation for his vietim, smothered words burst from 
his lips in unconscious agitation. é 

“To night, aye, to night, it must be, or never!—the 
hunt is up—the blood hounds have the scent—now 
or never!—should she refuse, madness!—she shall 
not refuse!—(and he gras ed something convulsively 
within his bosom)—she shall consent—or 

Florence entered—the marble floor was not whiter 
nor colder than her face—her dark hair fell like a 
pall around, and seemed to mourn for her—he drew 
her forwards—Florence! the time is come—look up, 
why do you tremble? Sk 

‘The unhappy girl gazed athim with fixed, unmean- 
ing stare; like a bird under fascination—he kissed her 
gently, and drawing het form close to his, spoke a 
tew words so low that I heard them not—but she 
started from him, and answered firmly, ‘‘never.” 

‘« Florence, you may not choose—have you forgot 
your oath? Do not start, but hear me; this very night 
you must fly with me.” 

Mordaunt, cannot—will not! Already I have 
too much conceded—already you have made me false 
to my kind old father, and unworthy of myself. This 
mystery distracts me; this concealment bears me to 
the earth; 1 feel a guilty and fearful creature—I will 
no longer brook to exist a living lie.” 

‘¢ Florence,” said he, in deep pathetic tones, ‘‘say 
on—say the truth—that you no longer love me.” 

“ Let the Eternal God whose laws I have broken, 
and whose commandments [ have despised for you, 
be my witness—how I have loved, how I still love 
you! I would pour out my life’s blood this mome::t 
for you, without a sigh—but I cannot, dare not be 
guilty, for your sake, of breaking my poor father’s 
heart.” 

‘¢ Florence, you must, or to-morrow’s light will 
part us for ever and ever—nay, to-morrow’s sun will 
shine upon my grave.” ne 

She gasped for agony, and he proceeded with in- 
creasing violence,— 

*¢T ask you once again—by the love you have pro- 
fessed for me, by the vows which you have sworn to 
me, for the sake of honour, lite and salvation, and in 
the name of Him-whom you called to witness your 
oath, will you fly with me to-night?” 

She sank upon the ground, and elasping both hands 
over her eyes, as if to exclude his sight, gasped 
forth, 

cannot!” 

‘¢' Then behold your work!”—and his right hand 

ointed a pistol to his temples—‘‘for, by Heaven and 
Hell! I will not live without you!” 

I heard the trigger’s click; IL heard her piercing 
shriek; I rushed forth, and grasped the madman’s 
hand; there was at the momenta loud knocking heard 
at the portals, and the sound of many feet advancing; 
he paused and listened in mute despair: 

‘‘They are coming,—it is over; farewell, Flo- 
rence!” 

He struggled furiously with me; the voices and 
feet drew nearer; she stood with bursting eye-batls, 
like an image of frozen despair; another minute, he 
had freed his hand; the door burst in; the pistol’s 
explosion, one frantic ery of a breaking heart, and 
the voices of many exclaiming, ‘‘ We arrest you as 
our prisoner,” all mingled together in wild confu- 
sion. It wasascene of awful power. The pencil of 
a Carrachi might give some idea of the motionless 
group, who, for several minutes, remained impassive 
and still, as though petrified by horror. On the 
marble floor, over which his bleod was spreading a 
sanguine hue, lay the noble form of the unfortunate 
man; the bullet entered his side, and though con- 
vulsed with agony, he seemed to mock its power, 
and scoff at death itself, while gazing on that pale 
tace of beauty, which was bent in deathlike calmness 
over him. She neitiier spoke nor sighed, bat strove 
to staunch his life’s blood with her hair, and pressed 
her clayey lips to his, as if they could impart fresh 
life, and laid his hand upon her breast, which was 
streaked and dabbled with his blood. ‘lhe silence 


of her despair was more dreadful than the loudest | 


bursts of wo—like the hand of eternal vengeance 
writing on the wall, it told of desolation, despair and 
death. The officers of justice stood around, the ser- 
vants held lights, and rushed to and fro. I vainly 
strove to lift the unhappy child. At last her father 
came, summoned to the dreadful scene; and, harden- 
ed by age, he was more able to demand some reason 
fur the awful confusion. Then we learned the truth 


—Mordaunt was arrested for forgery on his uncle; | 


the fact was proved, and if he lived he must be taken 
to prison. In vain did Mr. Ashley endeavour to 
foree away his unhappy daughter—she put him firmly 
away, and repulsed my efforts to persuade her to re- 
i 

: e* Never! I am his wife; I will never leave him 
while 1 have life; he is my husband, and you cannot 
part us.” 


‘¢ But,” screamed the old man, pettishly, ‘* he is 
a felon, and what is more, a beggar!” ‘ 

‘¢He is still my husband,—to prison, to trial, to 
death, Lwill go with him; neither sin nor sorrow can 
divide us.” 

I advanced to her, and said solemnly,— 

«“ Florence Ashley, in His name whose minister I 
am, are you the wife of this man?” 

«+1 am,—the morning when you met me in the 
shrubbery joined our hands:—now I know the reason 
of his agonized importunities, to which I then yield- 
ed in dread of his despair. I may have sinned in 
loving him too well; but now that he is in misery and 
danger—lI will not forsake him.” 

“*You shall not, my unhappy child, I will be your 
protector; if you are his wife, virtue and honour de- 
mand of you to follow him.” I raised her in my 
arms, and drew a narrow ribbon from her bosom—it 
suspended a wedding ring, which was stained with 
the blood that had spouted on her. I placed the ill- 
omened pledge upon her finger, and thus cemented 
the fatal marriage which had been formed in guilt 
and ended in misery. 

The bullet was extracted, and for a few days there 
was a chance,—it could not be called a hope that the 
unhappy man might live. Florence never left him. 
In potent misery she hung over his bed of agony, and 
soothed his horror and remorse,—she never re- 
proached him by a word or look; he seemed more 
dear to her, involved as he was in vice’ and sunk in 
character and hopes, than when he had first wooed 
and won her virgin heart; his violence, his decep- 
tion, his cruel working on her feelings was forgotten; 
all the anguish, the terror, the remorse she had suf- 
fered for him was forgotten—she only remembered, 
she only felt that the world contemned, that his 
friends forsook, that misery, disgrace, perhaps death, 
awaited him; and in the holy faith of woman’s love, 
she bound his image more firm in her heart of 
hearts. I supported my ill-fated young friend to the 
utmost of my power, in which task 1 was most fer- 
vently aided by a young clergyman, whose zeal in 
his Master’s cause often took him to the cells of in- 
famy and despair. He it was who strove to brighten 
the eternal hopes of the wretched sufferer—who 
pointed to a Redeemer’s cross, and whispered of pe- 
nitence and peace,—he it was who calmed the agony 
of the poor mourner’s heart, and bid her ask strength 


from Him who once bore our nature and suffered 


our infirmities;—nor was his labour of love in vain, 
—faith came at his call from her heavenly abode, 
and brought resignation and peace to their troubled 
breasts; and when, after davs of mortal suffering, 
Mordaunt Grantham breathed his last, he died as 
erring men should die, deeply penitent for his of- 
fences, and humbly hoping for mercy from Him 
whose name is Love. Nor did old Ashley, whose 
ruling vice had been the urging means of the crime 
committed, long survive; griet for the mischief and 
misery he had caused, cut short the thread of life— 
he died, and left to me the wardship of her who was 
thus left an orphan and a widow in her sixteenth year. 
Long—long did she mourn, but not as one without 
hope; in the retirement of my humble home, she 
‘“‘communed with bér heart and was still”—she saw 
her error in yielding her affections before she knew 
the principles or integrity of the object beloved—she 
beheld the hollowness of that sophistry which had 
mace her ‘‘do evil that good might come,””—she felt 
how erring passion and ungoverned feeling lead to 
guilt and misery, and she prayed for **a new heart 
and aright spirit within her.” Thus, disciplined 
by sorrow and amended by suffering, she humbly ac- 
knowledged that ‘* it was good for her to have been 
afflicted,” and in quiet virtue and humble usefulness 
she past for many years her sinless life;—while he 
who had at first comforted, and afterwards guided 
her, became gradually a dearer and yet a dearer 
friend, until at last she willingly owned that her heart 
no longer refused to admit a second love; and joy- 
fully did I sanction this virtuous affection, by joining 
her hand to one, whose piety and principle insure 
her a guide through the stormy seas of life, and a 
pilot to the happy haven of eternity. 
From the Diary ef a Late London Physician. 
THE VICTIM. 

Some years ago, myself and a fellow student went 
to Dawlish for the summer months. An accident, 
which I need not narrate, and which was followed by 
a severe attack of pleurisy, chained me a prisoner to 
ray room for several weeks. My companion, whose 
name was St. Clare, was a young man of high spirits 
and lively temper; and though naturally kiod and af- 
fectionate, escaped, as often as he could, from the con- 
straint of a sick room. In one of his walks, he 
chanced to encounter a young lady, who he fell in 
love with, as the phrase is, at first sight, and whose 
beauty he dwelt upon with a warmth of enthusiasm, 
not a little tantalizing to one like himself, who could 
not even behold it. ‘The lady, however, qnitted 
Dawlish very suddenly, and left my friend in ignor- 
ance of every other particular cencerning her than 
that her name was Smith, and her residence in Lon- 
don. So vague a direction he, however, resolved 
to follow up. We returned to town sooner 
than we otherwise should have done, in order that 
the lover might commence his inquiries. My friend 
was worthy of the romantic name he bore. Melville 
St. Clare—a man that was the delight of ail his board- 
ing school cousins, and the jest of all his acquaint- 
ance in the school. 

He was the sole son of Thomas St. Cllre of Clare 
Hall, in the county of » No. —, in Hanover 


| Square, and Banker, No. —, Lombard street. An 


eccentric man did the world counthim. ‘*Very odd,” 
remarked the heads of houses for wholesale brides, 
‘* that the old man should insist upon his son study- 
ing medicine and surgery, when every one knows he 
will inherit at least ten thousand a year.” ‘*Nothing 
to do with it,” was the argument of the father; ‘‘who 
can tell what is to happen to funded, or even landed 
property, in England? ‘The empire of disease takes 
in the world; and in all its quarters, medical know- 
ledge may be easily made the key to competency and 
wealth.” 

While quietly discussing MPay own mind the va- 
rious relative merits between two modes of operation 
for political aneurism, at my lodgings in town, some 
three weeks after our return from the country of 
hills and rain, (some ungallantly add of thick ancles 
also,) my studies were broken in upon by a messen- 
ger, who demanded my immediate compliance with 
the terms of a nolg he held in hishand. Itran 
thus:— 

‘*Let me pray ou to set off instantly with the 
bearer in my carriage to your distressed friend— 

M. Sr. Crare.” 

On reaching the house, the blinds were down and 
the shutters closed; while the knocker muffled, be- 
spoke a note of cminous preparation. 

‘* How are you?” I inquired, somewhat relieved 
by seeing my friend up; and though looking wan, 
bearing no marks of severe illness. “I hope nothing 
has happened!” | 

**Yes, the deadliest arrow in Fortune’s quiver has 
been shot—and found itsmark. At three, this morn- 
ing, my father’s valet called me up, to say that his 
master was in convulsions. Suspecting it to bea re- 
turn of apoplexy, 1 despatched him for Abercrombie, 
and on reaching hisroom, I found my fears verified. 
Abertrombie arrived; he opened the temporal arte- 
ry, and sense returned, when my unfortunate parent 
insisted on informing me what arrangements he had 
made in my favour respecting the quent and on 
my suggesting that his books might previously re- 
quire to be looked over, he interrupted me by saying 
it was useless. ‘You are the son of a ruined man.’ 
Istarted. ‘Yes, such have I been for the last twenty 
years! I have secured to you a thousand pounds, 
to finish your education—and that is all that calami- 
ty has left it in my power to bestow.’ For some 
moments I was led to doubt his sanity. 

*¢¢What then, can be contained within these two 
massive chests so carefully secured ?? 

‘*¢ ‘Qld parchment copies ot my mortgages. Your 
fortune has only changed in aspect; before you were 
in existence, the author of your being was a beggar! 
My credit alone has supported me. I have with dif- 
ficulty been able to invest in the funds for your wants 
the paltry sum I mentioned. May you prosper bet- 
ter than your father, and the brightness of your day 
make up for the darkness of his closing scene. God’s 
blessings——-——’ 

**His head sunk on the pillow, and falling into a 
comatose state he slept for four or five hours, when 
his transition from time to eternity was as gentle as 
it was unnoticed. For my part, | merely remain 
here till the last offices are performed. All his af- 
fairs will be committed to his solicitors, when the 
fortune and residence which I looked forward to en- 
joying as my own must be left to others.” 

“Courage, my dear fellow,” said I, ‘‘there is no 
space too great to admit of the sun’s rays enlivening 
it—neither is that heart in existence which hope may 
not inhabit.” 

The funeral was over, the mansions of his father 
relinquished, and St. Clare himself duly forgotten by 
his friends. The profession, which he before look- 
ed on as optional in its pursuits, was now to become 
the means of his existence; and in order to pursue it 
with greater comfort to ourselves, we took spacious 
rooms, which enabled us to live’ together, in 
street, in the neighbourhood of our hospital. One 
morning, itso happened that I had something to de- 
tain me at home, and St. Clare proceeded by himself 
to his studies. From the brilliant complexion and 
handsome countenance of a former day, his appear- 
ance had degenerated into the pale and consumptive 
look of one about to follow the friend for whom his 
‘tsable livery of wo was worn.” 

«Give me joy, Dudley! Joy, I say, for life is bright 
once more!” exclaimed St. Clare, returning late in 
the evening, while his face was beaming with glad- 
ness. 


rejoice to hear it,” saidI. ‘What has happen- 
ed?” inquired. 

St. Clare explained. He had met his unforgotten 
mistress of Dawlish; she had introduced him to her 
father, with whom she was walking, and whom he re- 
cognised as a Mr. Smith, an eccentric and wealthy 
acquaintance of his deceased parents. Mr. Smith 
invited him to dinner the next day. ‘To cut short my 
story, St. Clare soon received permission to pay bis 
addresses to the lady he had so long seeretly loved; 
and Mr. Smith who had been originally in trade, end 
was at once saving and generous, promised £16,000 
to the young couple, on condition that St. Clare should 
follow up his profession. The marriage was to be 
concluded immediately after St. Clare had passed the 
College of Surgeons, which he expected to do in six 
months. 

‘* Dudley, I have an engagement to-day, and shall 
not be at home till the evening,” said St. Clare, re- 
turning from the hospital one morning: ‘‘but as we 
must dissect the arteries of the neck somewhat more 
minutely before we go up for examination, I wish you 
would get a subject. 1 am told you can have one 
within two days by applying to this man,” giving me 
the card of an exhumator in the borough. 


ss Very well,” I returned, setting off. 

7 Which will you have, Sir?” asked the trafficker 
in human clay, whose lineaments bespoke the total 
absence of every human feeling from his heart; ‘*a 
lady or a jemmen?* 

“ Whichever you can procure with least trouble,” 
I replied. ** How Soon can you bring it to my lodg- 
ings! 

rf The day after to morrow, sir.” 

**Good! What is your price?” 

‘* Why, sir, the market’s very high just now, as 
there’s a terrible rout about these things; so I must 
have twelve guineas.” 

‘*Well, then, at eleven the evening after to-morrow 
I shall expect you.” 

The night passed, no St. Clare appeared; the next, 
still he came not—and eleven on the following even- 
ing found him yet absent. Surrounded with books, 
bones, skulls, and other requisites for surgical study, 
midnight surprised me, when a gentle tap at the door 
put my reveries to flight. 

‘*‘T'wo menin the street, sir, wish to see you 
there.”? 

“ Very well,” said I; and recollecting the appoint- 
ment, 1 descended, and found the exhumator and 
another. 

** We called you down, sir, to get the woman out 
of the way; because you know these things don’t do 
to gossip about. Shall we take it up-stairs for you 
sir?” 

‘* Yes, and I will follow behind. Make as little 
noise as possible.” 

** No, no, sir, trust us for that—we’re pretty well 
used to this sort of work. Jem, give the signal.” 

The party addressed, stepping into the street, gave 
a low whistle on his fingers, and something advanced 
with a dull, rustling noise, which proved to bea 
wheel-barrow containing a sack. They had filled 
the gutter with straw, and over this driven the bar- 
row. In an instant two of them seized the sack, and 
without making any more disturbance than if the 
had been simply walking up stairs, they carried it 
into my apartment, and the vehicle it was brought in 
wasrapidly wheeled off. 

It is usual for students to carry on their dissections 
solely in the theatres to which they belong, but as 
there are many annoyances from the low and coarse 
set too often mixed up in these places, St. Clare and 
rayself had determined to choose a lodging where we 
could pursue this necessary but revolting part of the 
profession in private. Within my bed-room was a 
dressng closet, which, as it was well lighted, we de- 
voted to this purpose. Having carried in their bur- 
den end laid it down, they returned to the sitting 
room, through which was the only communication 
with the other. 


‘*Could’nt get ye a jemmen, sir; so we Lrought ye 


ala this time,” said the man. 
**Very well. I hope the subjectis a recent one, 
becaise 


; may not be able to make use of the body 
tor a day or two.” 

** As to the time she has been buried, sir, that’s 
none to speak of; while a grin of dark expression 
gathered round his mouth; and though igaorant of its 
meaning it made me recoil, from the air of addition- 
al horror it ee over features already so revolting 
in expression. 1 went into the closet to take a glance 
at the subject, fearing they might attempt to deceive 
me. They had laid it on the table, and a linea cloth 
swathed round was the only covering. I drew aside 
the corner which concealed the face, and started, for 
never till that instant had I seen ought that came so 
near to my lost ideal picture of female loveliness; 
even though the last touches had been painted by the 
hand of Death. As the light of the candle fell on 
the shrouded figure before me, it composed the yery 
scene that Rembrandt would have loved to paint, and 
you, my reader, to have looked on. Her hair was 
loose and motionless, while its whole length, which 
had strayed over her neck and shoulders, nestled in 
a bosom white as snow, whose pure, warra tides were 
now at rest forever! One thing struck me as singu- 
lar—her rich, dark tresses still held within them a 
thin, slightcomb. An oath of impatience from the 
men I had left in the next room drew me from my 
survey. 

‘** Where did you get the subjcet, my men?” Lin- 
quired, as I put the money into the man’s hand. 

** Oh, we had’nt it from a town church-yard, sir. 
It came up from the country, did’nt it, Jem?” 

** Yes,” replied the man addressed, and both mov- 
ed quickly to depart, while 1 returned to gaze on 
the beauteous object I had left, and which afforded 
me a pleasure, so mixed up with all that was horrid, 
that f sincerely hope it will never fall to my lot to 
have a second experience of the same feeling. 

To me she was as than nothing; and 
though, from long habit, 1 had almost brought my- 
self to meet with indifference the objects which are 
found on the dissecting table, 1 could not gaze on 
one so young, so very fair, without teeling the 
springs of pity dissolve within me: and tears, fast 
and many, fell on those lips I refrained not from 
kissing, notwithstanding Mortality had set its seal 
upon them; as yet— 

‘* Before Decay’s effacing fingers 

Had swept the lines where beauty lingers.” 

Her eyes were closed beneath the long lashes. Ilift- 
ed one lid; the orb beneath was large and blue—but 
** soul was wanting there.” So great was the im- 
pressien her beauty made mpon me, that, stepping 
into the next room, I took my materials, and made a 
drawing of the placid and unconscious form so hush- 
ed and still. {£ look upon it at this moment, and 
fancy recalis the deep and unaccountable emotions 
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that shook me as I made it. It must have been an 
instinctive 

But to proceed, I saw but one figure in mr sleep— 
the lovely, but unburied dead. IT awoke—what eoald 
it be that felt so moist and cold against my face’— 
where was l’/—what light was glimmering through 
the windows’—it was the break of day. Worn with 
fatigue, I had fallen asleep over my drawing, while 
the candle had burnt oat in the socket, and my head 
was resting on the inanimate breast, which had been 
deprived too soon of existence to know the mee JoY 
of pillowing a fellow heart it loved. Larose, an 44 
tired to a sleepless couch. In the evening, w He 
ever my modicum of coffee, 10 silat St Clare. d 
appeared haggard and wild, whilst ony. pod an 
then his eye would gaze on vacancy, and closing, 
seem to shut out yen unpleasant thought, that 

im in ideal reality: 
‘St. Clare, what has detained you??? 

<¢ Death!” said he, solemuly. ** The sole remain- 
ing relative to whom Nature has given any claim to 
my affections, is no more. | A sudden despatch called 
me down to soothe the expiring hours of my mother’s 
sister, and nota soul is left me now on earth to love, 
save Emily and my friend. 1 feel most unaccounta- 
bly oppressed—a dread sense of all pervades me; but 
let me hope that all is past.” j 

‘Well, think of it no more,” I replied, and chang- 
ed the conversation. *‘ 1 have procured a subject- 
female, beautiful and young; but I feel more inclined 
to let it rest and rot amidst its fellow-clods of clay, 
than bare so fair a bosom to the knife. It is well 
that the living hold a pre-occupaney of my heart, or 
such a beauteous form of death 2 é 

“This note has just been left foi you, Sir, from 
Mr. Smith, who requests an immediate answer,” 
said my servant entering. Tread aloud its contents: 

‘Though unknown to you, save by name and the 
mention of another, [call upon you, as the friend of 
one who was my friend, to assist me in unravelling 
this horrid mystery. On Tuesday, at two, my dear- 
est Emily went out, with the intention of returning 
at four. Since that hour, I have been unable to ob- 
tain the slightest information respecting her. I have 
called in your absence for St. Clare twice; he was 
unexpectedly out. Surely [have mistaken him!— 
He cannot have filled up the measure of mankind’s 
deceit, and abused the trust reposed in him! Let 
me pray you, for the love of Heaven! to give me the 
least clue you are possessed of that may lead to her 
discovery.” 

*©] know not what I have written, but you can un- 
derstand its meaning. Yours, Nc. Joun Suivi.” 

Starting from his seat with the air of a maniac, St. 
Clare abstractedly gazed on empty air, as if to wait 
conviction. ‘Too soon it came, and seizing a ight, 
he dashed towards the closet where he knew thebody 
wasto be. For the first time a dark suspicion fash- 
ed upon me, and taking the other candle I folloved. 
The face had been again covered, and St. Clare, set- 
ting the light upon the table, stood transfixed,—just 
as we feel the pressure of some night-mare drean— 
without the power of drawing his eyes away, or by 
dashing aside the veil, to end this suspense of agony, 
in the certainty of despair. 

Every muscle of his body shook, while his pale 
lips coul:l only mutter—** it must be so! it must be 
so!” and his finger pointing to the shrouded corpse, 
silently bade me to disclose the truth: mute, motion- 
less, horror pervaded me throughout; when springing 
from his trance, he tore away the linen from the fea- 
tures it concealed. One glance sufficed;—true, the 
last twenty-four hours had robbed them of much that 
was lovely, but they were cast in a mould of such 
sweet expression that, once seen, was to be remember- 
ed or, 

Viti indescribable wilduess he flang himself upon 
the body, and embracing the pallid clay, seemed vain- 
ly trying to kiss it back to life. watched his coun- 
tenance till it became so pale, there was only one 
shade of difference between the two. In an instant, 
from the sirained glare of his fixed glance, his eyes 
relaxed, and a lifeless inanimate expression of non- 
entity succeeded their former tension, while with 
his hand still retaining the hair of the deceased in 
his grasp, he sunk upon the ground. 

Assistance was ealled, and froin a state of insensi- 
bility, he passed intc one of depression. 

All our efforts to disentangle the locks he had so 
warmly loved from his fingers were in vain; the locks 
were, therefore, cut off from hishand. ‘Through all 
the anguish of his soul he never spoke, the last 
words to which his lips gave utterance were these— 

**It must be so, it must be so.” For hours he would 
stare at One object, and his look was to me so full of 
horror and reproach, [ could not meet it. Suddenly 
he would turn to the hair, and fastening his lips upon 
it, Murmur sone inarticulate sounds, and weep with 
all the bitteruess of infantine sorrow. 

The rendev will remember it so chanced, that I 
never was introduced to the heroine of my tale; but 
all doubt was now removed as to the identity of the 
subject for the dissection with the unfortunate Emily 
Smith. How she came by her death was a mystery 
that nothing seemed likely to unravel, 4 

Not the slightest marks of viclence could be found 
about her person; the arms were certainly in an un- 
natural position, being bent with the palms upward, 
2s if to support a weight, and seemed to have been 
somewhat pressed, but this might be accounted for 
by the packing of the body. All beside wore the 
of qniescent death. 

he was opened, and not the slightest trace of poi- 
son presented itself. Immediate search had been 
made for the men; they had abseonded, and all ap- 


parent means of inquiry seemed hushed with the vic- 
tim of science in its grave. | 

Some P rose passed—St. Clare was dead—the fa- 
ther of the unfortunate Emily was no more. For- 
tune had thriven with me, and being independent of 
practice, I had settled in the West end of London, 
and married the object of my choice. I was soon 
oceupied with the employments of. my profession, 
and amongst the rest, that of surgeon to the 
dispensary. 

even years after my first commencement, I had 
to attend a poor man who was attacked with inflam- 
mation of the brain, The violence of the disease had 
been subdued, but some strange wanderings of deli- 
rium still haunted him. Ina paroxysm of this sort 
he one day exclaimed to me, as I was feeling his 
pulse, ** Cut it off! cut it off! it says so; off with it!” 
Paying no attention to this, I replaced his arm with- 
in the coverlid, but dashing it out, he seized mine 
and demanded, ‘‘ Does it not say if thy right hand 
offend thee, cut it off?” ‘* Yes,-my man, but yours 
is a useful member, take my advice and keep it on.” 

**T will notg it has offended me, ay, damned me 
to eternity. It isa murderous right hand!” Bat 
will not drag the reader through the incoherent rav- 
ings of guilty delirium; it suffices to say, that after 
some considerable pains I elicited the following story 
from him. 

‘*]t’s just ten years to-morrow (that’s Tuesday) 
since | was discharged from four months’ imprison- 
ment in the House of Correction. I was then just 
twenty. Inthe same place I met a gang of resurrec- 
tion men, and they said what a jolly life they led, 
plenty of money, and all that, when one of ’em told 
the rest he knew a better way to get the rhino quick- 
ly than what they did, and if so be as they wouldn’t 
split, he’d tell ?em. Well, after making me take an 
oath (1 trembles now to think of it) that L wouldn’t 
tell, they let me into it. This was to kidnap all the 
greenhorns, that did’nt know their way about town, 
and carry them toa house the gang had in —~ alley, 
near Blackfriars, where they were to be suifocated, 
and sold to you doctors for cutting up. Well, it 
took a long time to bring my mind to such a thing, 
but they persuaded me we were ail destined to go to 
heaven or hell, before we were born, and that our ac- 
tions had nothing te do withit. So 1 agreed, when 
the time came round, to enter the gang. 

** On the day we were Jet loose, there were four of 
us loitering near the coach stand in —— street. A 

gentleman was walking up and down before an inn, 
looking at his watch every now and then, and casting 
his eyes round to see if a coach was coming, which 
he seemed to expect. Presently he met some one 
who knowed ’um, and I saw him take a letter and 
read it, and then say to the other, ‘I can’t come this 
instant, because I expect a friend in half an hour, and 
must wait for her; but stay, [ can write a note,and put 
her off,? when he stepped inside the inn, and came 
out in ten minutes, with a note in his band. One of 
us had been servant in a-cutting-up house in the bo- 
rough, and knowed him afore; stepping up, he asked 
if he could carry the note for him? ‘the other was 
in a hurry, and said ‘ yes;’ giving him half a crown 
to take it into the borough, then got into the coach 
and drove off. Instead of going with it, he had larnt 
to read, and breaking the note open, found some la- 
dy was coming to meet the gentieman by half past 
two. tell ye what, my boys,’ says: he, *here’s a 
fish come to our net without looking for it, so we'll 
have her first.? Shortly after, up comes a coach with 
a lady in it; meanwhile one of our gang had got an- 
other coach belonging to us for the purpose, which 
was in waiting; so the villain tells ber that the gen- 
tleman had been obliged to go somewhere else, but 
he was an old servant, and if she would get into his 
coach, he would drive her to the house where the 
gemman was waiting to receive her. She, never 
suspecting, got in, and was driven off to the slaugh- 
ter house, as we called it. She entered by a back 
yard, and frightened by the dark, dirty way, and lone- 
looking rooms, and not seeing him she expected, she 
attempted to run off, but that was of no use, and tak- 
ing her to a room for the purpose, in the middle of 
the house, where no one could hear her screaming, 
she was locked up for the night. Well, | was un- 
common struck with her beautiful looks, and begged 
very hard to let her go; they said it would not do, 
because as how they would all be found out. So die 
she must, the next order they had for a corpse. That 
very night came an order, and they swore that I 
should have the killing of her, for being spooney 
enough to beg her iife. I swore I would not do it; 
but they said if 1 didn’t, they would send me instead; 
and, frightened at their threats, I agreed. 

‘*In the room where she slept was a bed, with a 
sliding top to let down and smother the person who 
was lying beneath, while the chain which let it down 
was fastened in the room above. They ha< given 
her a small lamp in order to look at her through a 
hole, that they might see what she was about. After 
locking the door inside, (for they left the key there 
to keep them easy, while it was bolted on the out, ) 
and looking to see there was no one in the room, nor 
any other door, she knelt by the bedside, said ner 
prayers, and then laid down in her clothes, This was 
at ten—they watched her till twelve; she was slee 
ing soundly, but crying too, they said, when they 
took me up into the room above, and with a drawn 
knife at my throat, insisted on my letting go the 
chain which was to smother her beneath: I did it! Oh, 
i did it!—hark!” starting up, ‘‘don’t you hear that 
rastling of the clothes? a stifled ery? no, all is quiet! 
She is done for—take her and sell her!” and from 


that he fell into his old raving manner once more, 


The next day he was again lucid, and pulling from 
his bosom an old purse, he said, ‘* I managed to get 
these things without her, knowledge.” It contained 
a ring with a locket engraven ‘‘E. S.” and the silver 

late of a dog’s collar with the name of ‘‘Emily” on 
it; that,” he remarked, ‘‘came from a little spaniel 
which we sold.” | 

I had made a finished miniature from the rough 
drawing taken on the first evening of my seeing Em- 
ily Smith. This had been set in the lid of a snuff- 
box, and anxious to see if he would recognize it, I 
brought it in my pocket. After looking an instant 
at the contents of the purse, I silently placed the 
snuff-box in his hand. His mind but barely took 
time to comprehend and know the face; when fling- 
ing it from him with a loud cry, bis spirit took its 
flightto finaljudgment. , 


LITERARY. | 


POEMS BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

An edition of Mr. Bryant’s collected poems has 
been so generally called for, that the publication of 
the present volume may be considered rather a com- 
pliance with the universal wish, than an experiment 
attended with an author’s usual hopes and fears.— 
Many of the pieces of which it consists have, long 
since, passed the ordeal, and been circulated and 
treasured up till, we venture to say, there are but few 
readers of poetry unable to repeat from memory 
passages from ** Thanatopsis,” the ‘* Waterfowl,” 
the ‘* Evening wind,” or ** Green river.” ‘These, 
and others from the same souree, have been so long 
floating about the world, marred by typographical 
errors, some without a name, and some, after having 
sunned themselves in the light of British favour, 
ushered back to the notice of our countrymen, as the 
offsprings of the best among the foreign poets, that 
those who take pride in our own rapidly growing 
literature, might well inquire why these among its 
brightest ornaments should be left thus scattered.— 
We have at length in our hand, the long desired col- 
lection, carefully revised by the author; and though 
we sat down to peruse at a late hour of the evening, 
and when ‘ 


| ‘¢ The timely dew of sleep | 
Now falling with soft slumberous weight inclines 
Our eye-lids,”’ 


the clock has told twelve—one—two, and we have 
been led on, like Ferdinand, in Prospero’s island, by 
strains not to be resisted. ! 
The subjects which Mr. Bryant has chosen, and 
upon which he has written at long intervals, and his 
manner of viewing them, are, perhaps, although he 
himself may be unconscious of it, uniformly and 


strongly characteristic of one feeling—melancholy; 


deep, all-pervading, sensitive melancholy. It is, how- 
ever, of the highest and noblest kind. Byron also 
wrote under the influence of melancholy, but of a 
most opposite nature—powerful, but not pleasant and 
touching to the reader. We admire and tremble, but 
cannot sympathize. It has neither hope, morality, 
reason, nor religion. We turn from his page excit- 
ed, not instructed. He not only complains—he blas- 
phemes. There is no gentle philosophy in his na- 
ture, by which he is enabled, when the tempest of 
grief is on him, to wait cheerfully till the thuoder 
shall cease, to bellow, and the clouds break away 
from the azure, and the golden sunlight stream down 
on plain and valley; but, with the spirit of Lucifer, 
he braces himself up against the elements, and fate 
itself; and he reminds us of that fallen spiril, ‘*vaunt- 
ing aloud, but racked with deep despair,” on his cn- 
trance into the infernal regions: 


*¢ Hail, horrors! hail, 
Infernal world! and thou, profoundest hell, 
‘Receive thy new possessor, one who brings 

A mind not to be changed by place or time: 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make'a heaven of hell, a heli of heaven. 
What matter where, if I be still the same, 

And what I should be, all but less than he 
Whom thunder has made greater! Here at least 
We shall be free,” &e. 


Neither is the turn of Mr. Bryant’s poetry similar 
to that of poor Keats. The grief of thatuufortunate 
young writer is touching, also, but anmanly; and 
while we pity him, we wonder at his too early and 
unnecessary self-abundonment. His sensitiveness is 
a disease. In his darkuess there is no relief—it is 
not twilight, but night. ‘I can already,” said he, 
‘feel the flowers growing over me.” This is poetry, 
but itis also despair. ‘lhe melancholy of the poems 
which we are considering, is adifferent spirit. She 
hushes mirth, but not happiness. She isto be found, 
not in dark places brooding, but amid the loveliest 
and richest creations of nature. If she seek the storm, 
itis to behold itroll away. She flies from men, bui 
does not hate them; and ‘if tears are sometimes on her 
checks, they tremble there but a brief time, and 
smiles glitter through them as they pass away. She 
is dearer than merriment, and holier than triumph. 
She is the companion of a mind too finely organized 
to live contentedly amidst the jostling of crowds; 
but, atthe same time, gifted with power to rise far 
above them. As an evidence of this feature in Mr. 
Bryant’s compositions, take his verses on June. How 
many unbidden associations leap up at the word! 
Whaut is sweeter than June’s breath—brighter than 
her leaves—lovelier than her flowers and sky—mer- 
rier than the voice that rings through all her woods? 
We look for a carol now of living joy, of forest ram- 
bles, of daybreak upon the hillsand river. Bat ob- 


serve of how different a character are the poet’s 
thoughts. We donot remember to have read a more 
artless, tender, and perfectly beautiful composition. 


JUNE. 


“I gazed upon the glerious sky 
And the green round; 
And thought, that when I came to lie 
Within the silent ground, : 
*T were pleasant, that, in flowery June, 
When brooks éent up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound, 
The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich, green, mountain turf should break. 


‘*A cell within the frozen mould, 
A coffin borne through.sleet, | 


‘And icy clods above it rolled, 


While fierce the tempests beat— 


- | Away! IT will not think of these— 


Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 
Earth green beneath the feet, 

And be the damp mould gently prest 

Into my narrow place of rest. 


‘There, through the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light should lie, 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers, 
Stand in their beauty by. 

The oriole should build and tell 

His love tale, close beside my cell; 
The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 

The housewife bee and humming bird. 


‘*And what, if cheerful shouts, at n6on, 
Come from the village sent, 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon, 
With fairy laughter blent. 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument. 

I would the lovely scene around 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


know, I know I should not see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow; 

But, if around my place of sleep, 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 

‘These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who cannot share, 
The gladness of the scene; 

Whose part in all the pomp that fills 

The circuit of the summer hills, 
Is—that his grave is green; 

And deeply would their héarts rejoice 

To hear, azain, his living voice.” 


This same pensiveness, mingled with contentment, 
seemsa luxury tohim, and runs through nearly all 
his pieces. ‘The “ Evening wind” leads him to the 
shutting flowers—the faint old man leaning his silver 
head to feel it, and to the invalid’s bed; but it comes 
to cool his brow, and passes away to its ** birth-place 
of the deep once more,” floating to the senses of the 
home-sick mariner, sweet odors in the sea-air, 
sweet and strange.”” Always a light shines in to 
tinge his loneliest sadness: he discovers something 
to admire and be grateful for, in all events and ob- 
jects; even death itself comes to him clothed with a 
thousand softening associations. 

Another curious and beautiful example is to be 
found in the ** fndian girl’s lament.”” The mind is 
filled with delightful thoughts by the number of 
touching and delicate circumstances and sentiments 
expressed, and by the melody of the language. The 
reader will not overlook the exquisite image in the 
verse preceding the last. 


THE INDIAN GIRL’S LAMENT. 


*¢ An Indian girl was sitting where 
Her lover, slain in battle, slept; 

Her maiden veil, her own black hair, 
Came down o’cr eyes that wept; 

And wildly, in her woodland tongue, 
This sad and simple lay she sung: 


pulled the shrubs that grew 
Too close above thy sleeping head, 
And broke the forest boughs tuat threw 

‘Their shadows o’er thy bed, 
That shining from the sweet south-west 
The sunbeams might rejoice thy rest. 


wasa weary, weary roal 
That led thee to the pleasant coast, 

Where thou, in his serene abode, 
Hast met thy father’s ghost; 

Where everlasting autumn lies 

On yellow woods and sunny skies. 


‘T'was I the broidered mocsen made; 
That shod thee for that distant land; 

?T was I thy bow and arrows laid 
Beside thy still, cold hand; 

Thy bow in many a battle bent, 

Thy arrows never vainly sent. 


“© With wampum belts I crossed thy breast, 
And wrapped thee in the bison’s hide, 

And laid the food that pleased thee best, 
In plenty by thy side, 

And decked thee bravely, as became 


A warrior of ijlustrious name. 
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*¢ Thou’rt happy now, for thou has past 
The long dark journey of the grave, 
And in the land of light, at last, 
Hast joined the good and brave: 
Amid the flushed and balmy air, 
The bravest and the loveliest there, 


“Yet, oft thine own dear Indian maid 
Even there thy thoughts will earthward stray, 
To her who sits where thou wert laid, 
And weeps the hours away, 
Yet almost can her grief forget, 
To think that thou dost love her yet. 


¢¢ And thou, by one of those still lakes 
That in a shining cluster lie, 

On which the south wind scarcely breaks 
The image of the sky, 

A bower for thee and me hast made 

Beneath the many-colored shade. 


*¢ And thou dost wait and watch to meet 
My spirit sent to join the blest, 

And, wondering what detains my feet 
From the bright land of rest, 

Dost seem, in every sound, to hear 

The rustling of my footsteps near. 


The ‘‘ Burial-place, a fragment,” after having re- 
gretted the abandonment of the custom once so pre- 
valent in England, of adorning grave-yards with 
shades and blossoms, and strewing the tombs with 
flowers, closes thus with, it is true, a mournful im- 
age, but how beautiful! , 

‘* Yet here 
Nature, rebuking the neglect of man, 
Plants often, by the ancient mossy stone, 
The briar rose, and upon the broken turf 
That clothes the fresher grave, the strawberry vine 
Sprinkles its swell with blossoms, and-lays forth 
Her ruddy, pouting fruit.” 


There are several pieces of considerable length, 
which we have purposely hurried over, as familiar 


to our readers, many of them having already appear- | 


ed in this journal.” ‘* Thanatopsis,” the ** Water- 


fowl,” the ** Forest Hymn,” the Summer Wind,” 


the ** Song of Marion’s men,” are among the num- 
ber. It would be superfluous to speak of their un- 
common merit. Another characteristic of our au- 
thor’s effusions is their pure, quiet simplicity and 
nature. They affect you, after the perusal of the 
productions of many others, as a ramble into the 
country from the glare, splendour, and artificial 
excitement of the town—when, meadow, hill, and 
river spread away beautifully around, and the fresh- 
ened air comes scented and cool from the fields. No 
effort is required to understand them. His ideas are 
expressed in afew words, selected with taste, anda 
full knowledge of all their different shades, force, 
and meaning, and arranged with skill, but without 
ostentation. His thought is never encumbered, but 
his style is delightfully perspicuous and graceful. It 
occasionally a rough line ripples the perfect smooth- 
ness of the verse, or a word appears for which a bet- 
ter might have been substituted, we must either as- 
cribe it to intention, or the error of the press. To 
the latter, we presume, are owing the obscurity in 
the opening of the seventh verse of the ‘Indian girl’s 
lament,” and the trifling tautology, in the last of the 
annexed otherwise perfect stanzas: 


BROKE THE SPELL THAT HELD ME LONG.” 


‘**1 broke the spell that held me long, — 
The dear, dear witchery of song. 

I said, the poets’ idle lore 

Shall waste my prime of years no more; 
For poetry, though heavenly born, 
Consorts with poverty and scorn. 


“<I broke the spell—nor deemed its power 
Could fetter me another hour. 

Oh, thoughtless! haw could I forget 

Its causes were around me yet? 

For wheresoe’er I looked, the while, “ 
Was nature’s everlasting smile. 


 ©*Still came and lingered ‘on my sight 
Of flowers and stars the bloom and light, 
And glory of the stars and sun; 
And these and poetgy are one. 
They, ere the world had held me long, 
Recalled me to the love of song.” 


There is some fine poetry in the translations; but 
we infinitely prefer the pieces from our author’s own 
pen. We had marked the following as the best, 
which we afterwards perceived by the notes, is ac~ 
knowledged as rather an imitation than a translation. 


LOVE AND FOLLY-—FROM LA FONTAINE. 


*¢ Love’s worshippers alone can know 
The thousand mysteries that are his; 

His blazing torch, his twanging bow, 
His blooming age are mysteries. 

A charming science—but the day 
Were all too short to con it o’er; 

So take of me this little lay, 
A sample of its boundless lore. 


*¢ As once, beneath the fragrant shade 
Of myrtles breathing heaven’s own air, 
The children, Love and Folly, played— 
A quarrel rose betwixt the pair, 
Love said the gods should do him right— 
But Folly vowed to do it then, 
And strack him, o’er the orbs of sight, 
So hard, he never saw again. 


‘* His lovely mother’s grief was dee 
She called for vengeance on the Teed 
A beauty does not vainly weep, 
Nor coldly does a mother plead. 


A shade came o’er the eternal bliss 
That fills the dwellers of the skies: 
Even stony-hearted Nemesis, 
And Radamanthus, wiped their eyes. 


‘¢¢ Behold,’ she said, ‘ this lovely boy,’ 
While streamed afresh her graceful tears, 
‘Immortal, yet shut out from joy 
And sunshine, all his future years, 
The child can never take, you see, 
A single step without a staff— 
The harshest punishment would be 
Too lenient for the crime by half,’ 


** All said that Love had suffered wrong, 
And well that wrong should be repaid; 
‘hen weighed the public interest long, 
And long the party’s interest weighed. 
And thus, decreed the court above— 
* Since Love is blind from Folly’s blow 
Let Folly be the guide of Love, 
Where’er the boy may choose to go.” 


Three or four pieces are of a lighter character than 
those already quoted: ** A meditation on Rhode 
Island coal,” mosqueto,” ** Spring in town,” 
&e. We copya song, most gracefully written: 


** Dost thou idly ask to hear 
At what gentle seasons 
Nymphs relent, when lovers near 
Press the tenderest reasons? 
Ah, they give their faith too oft 
To the careless wooer; 
Maidens’ hearts are always soft, 
Would that men’s were truer! 


‘¢ Woo the fair one, when around 
Early birds are singing; 

When, o’er all the fragrant ground, 
Early herbs are springing: 

When, the brookside, bank, and grove, 
All with blossoms laden, 

Shine with beauty, breathe of love, 
Woo the timid maiden. 


Woo her, when with rosy blush, 
Summer eve is sinking; 

When on rills that softly gush, 
Stars are softly winking; 

When through boughs that knit the bower, 
Moonlight gleams are stealing; 

_ Woo her, till the gentle hour 

Wake a gentler feeling. 


‘© Woo her, when autumnal dyes 
Tinge the woody mountain; 
When the dropping foliage lies, 

In the choked-up fountain; 

Let the scene, that tells how fast 

_ Youth is passing over, 

Warn her, ere her bloom is past, 

To secure her lover.” 

Wereluctantly refrain from further extracts, and 
lay aside the volume, with the conviction that its 
destiny will be ahigh one. It will be cherished at 
home, as a thing to be proud of, and will go abroad 
as an offering honourable to the country. 

N.Y. Miror. 
PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


SATURDAY, Fesruary 25, 18382. 


THE CELEBRATION—THE PROCESSION. 
Never was a day more generally celebrated by high 
and low, rich and poor, throughout the city and county 
of Philadelphia, than Wednesday last, the 22d: of 
February, the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Washington. The celebration was worthy of the 
day, and the day was worthy of the celebration.— 
From an early hour in the morning until a late one 
at night, our principal streets were thronged by citi- 
zens and strangers of all classes and conditions, most 
of them wearing Washington badges, and all of them 
glowing with the impulses of a pure and holy patriot- 
ism. ‘lhe morning was just such a one as was de- 
sired; the heavens being unshadowed by a cloud; the 
temperature being neither too warm nor too cold, and 
the snow melted from the streets, which were frozen 
and compact as if expressly adapted to the occasion. 
At five o’clock the State House bell was rang to ad- 


| monish the sluggard, the cannons pealed their thun- 


der notes at the Navy Yard, and before nine o’clock 
the whole town was in motion. Here was a volun- 


there a society adorning its ** body” with badges and 
sashes, and yonder a group of tradesmen with a car 
and the implements of their calling, preparing with 
impatience for the gfand fete. The whole city ap- 
peared to be converted into one vast camp, where 
the militia seemed anxious to outvie the volunteers 
in the propriety and beauty of external decorations, 


and most prominent in the field of—parade. | 
The stores throughout the city were clo$ed during 
the day, and from an early hour the residents in streets 


through which the procession was to pass, were ho- 


teer corps drumming its dilatory members together, . 


and where all evinced a laudable desire to be first |. 


noured with numerous visiters. Far off relatives, for- 
gotten friends, and former neighbours made them- 
selves known again, and availed them of the courte- 
sies of earlier years in order to obtain little ‘* win- 
dow room,” and thus be afforded an opportunity of 
witnessing the procession. Curiosity was dominant 
in every bosom, and from the infant ‘‘ puling in its 
mother’s arms,” to the gray haired relic of another 
century, all were ‘‘ greedy of the show.” The work- 
shops, the factories, the schools and the colleges, all 
disgorged themselves of the human beings they are 
wont to contain, and the surrounding country yielded 
up a large portion of its human population in assisting 
to crowd the town. We had strangers from all points 
of the compass, for wherever a sorry horse could be 
obtained within a hundred miles, he found arider on 
Wednesday, while the stages from all directions were 
crowded for several antecedent days, and where nei- 


ther horses nor stages could be obtained, the curious’ 


for many miles round about the metropolis became 
foot passengers for the occasion, and thus wended 
their way to the great city. Several hundred citi- 
zens thus conditioned, and among them one of the 
clergymen of the village, ‘* bannered and badged” 
themselves, and footed it from Manayunk. The dis- 
tance is six miles, and they arrived in Philadelphia, 
glowing and ‘‘ eager for the fray,” before 9 o’cloek 
in the morning. 

Our limits prevent us from entering into an accu- 
rate detail of all the scenes and circumstances of the 


anniversary. They should be compiled, however, 


as far as possible, from official sources, and handed 
down to future generations as a specimen of what 
may be done by freemen in honour of the father of 
his country—as a model for future times, when some 
great event or hallowed name is about to be comme- 
morated. 

The Procession was admirably designed, and car- 
ried into effect with the most complete and commen- 
dable success. We feared at the first from the vast 
concourse of persons who would join it, that great 
difficulty would occur in forming the several trades, 
societies, &c. into one consecutive train, and we also 
apprehended danger from the numerous cars and 
horses which would necessarily constitute a link in 
the procession. The Committee of Arrangement, 
it would seem, also anticipated these difficulties, but 
by a judicious course and the most untiring zeal in 
conducting the whole matter, they avoided them. 
The Committee deserve great credit for their exer- 
tions throughout, so judicious and successful. 

The Procession moved off from the point of for- 
mation at about eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
proceeded in the following order: 

PIONEERS, 
Dressed in white frocks, with appropriate sashes and 
badges. 


CHIEF MARSHAL, 


C. C. Biddle, Esq., and two Aids, William Milnor, 


Jr., and George W. Jones, Esq. 

Each mounted, dressed in a suit of black, with cha- 
peau de bras, wearing swords and sashes and 
carrying a baton. 

MAYOR OF ‘THE CITY, on Horseback. 
The Mayor was dressed in a full suit of blue, with 

an appropriate badge, and was mounted 
on a fine horse. 
CITY POLICE, 
On foot, wearing badges and carrying staves, 
WATCHMEN, 
Wearing badges, the Captain of the Watch acting as 
Chief Marshal, wearing a sash and carrying a 
Watchman’s Rattle, handsomely gilded. 


FIRST MARSHAL, 
Colonel Swift and Aid, each mounted and equipped 


as the Chief Marshal. 
COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENT, 
Occupying three barouches: 
Bishop Whiteand the Reverend Clergy in barouches. 


William Rawle, Esq. Reader of the Farewell Ad- | 
dress. | riginal in the extreme, and the shrill whoop which 


Invited Strangers. 
Society of the Cincinnati, in barouches. 
Officers and Soldiers of the Revolution, in carriages. 
Officers and Soldiers of the late War. 
Officers of the Navy of the United States, 
Officers of the Army of the United States. 
Officers of the Militia, unattached to corps. 
Foreign Ministers, Members of the 
Diplomatic Corps and Consuls. 


| Recorder and Aldermen of the City, in Barouches. 


The President and Members of the Select Council, 
President and Members of the Common Council. 
The President and Board of Commissioners of the 
Northern Liberties. 

The President and Board of Commissioners of 

Southwark. 
The President and Board of Commissioners of Penn 
Township. 
The President and Board of Commissioners of Ken- 
sington. 
The President and Board of Commissioners of Moy- 
amensing. 
The City Commissioners, 
City Clerk. 
The County Commissioners. 
Civil Officers of the United States. 


Civil Officers of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Judiciary of the United States Courts. 


Officers of the United States Courts. 
Judiciary of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Collector, Naval Officer and Surveyor of the Port. 
Officers of the Customs. 

Wardens of the Port. 

SECOND MARSHAL, 

Colonel Peter A. Browne and Aid, both mounted 
and equipped as Chief Marshal. 

THE VICTUALLERS, 

Mounted, dressed in white frocks, wearing sashes 
and badges, the Marshals distinguished by silk scarfs 
and batons. The entire body of Victuallers present- 
ed a very fine appearance,—their number was very 
large, they occupying on horseback and in files of 
five, several squares. They were dressed through- 
out with great uniformity and taste, rode fine horses, 
and managed them well, adding great effect to the 
procession. Perhaps there is no body of citizens in the 
community that join with a more general and hearty 
zeal in any public or patriotic festival than the vic- 
tuallers. Their part of the procession was closed 
by two mammoth oxen dressed for the occasion. 


SADDLERS AND HARNESS MAKERS. 
A very respectable body of citizens, preceded by 
a chief and other marshals, carrying batons, wearing 
sashes and badges. ‘Their banners were very appro- 


priate, and general appearance such as was highly 
creditable. 
HATTERS. 


This class of the community, or rather their por- 
tion of the procession, excited great interest. Their 
arrangements were conducted with an unusual degree 
of liberality and spirit. Their several chief mar- 
shals were handsomely equipped and mounted. Fol- 
lowing them was a car drawn by six cream coloured 
horses. The car was occupied by several workmen, 
engaged in preparing, of the finest materials, three 
hats; one to be presented to Charles Carroll, another 
to Lafayette, and a third to the Mayor of the city. 
These hats, we learn, were manufactured entire du- 
ring the procession, and will be presented imme- 
diately to the several gentlemen for whom they were 
prepared. Another object which occupied the car, 
attracted a good deal of attention; it was a child, 
dressed up as the papoose of an Indian—an admira- 
ble counterfeit. Over the car were hung various 
skins—of the beaver, the otter, the muskrat, rabbit, 
squirrel, and a variety of other animals, the fur ob- 


.| tained from whieh is employed in the manufacture of 


hats, &e. The whole had a picturesque appearance. 
The horses drawing the car were mounted by six 
blacks, with white dresses and turbans, and equipped 
throughout in Turkish costume, Succeeding the 
car came a barouche, drawn by four spirited horses, 
and occupied by four of the fathers of the trade. Then 
followed the members of the profession, and the ap- 
prentices, all wearing white satin aprons ornamented 
with a portrait of Washington. ‘The boys carried 
on staves a variety of hats, of all kinds and dimen- 
sions. In addition to the papoose in the car, two 
other persons, equipped as Indians, walked with the 
hatters. ‘Their appearance was grotesque and abo- 


ever and anon came from the lungs of one of them, 
served to identify as genuine the well embodied re- 
presentative. We again take pleasure in extending 
our mite of praise to the spirit and liberality of the 
Hatters. 

BRICK-MAKERS, 

These workers of the earth were also conspicuous 
in the procession. They had three cars, cach drawn 
by an adequate number of horses; the first containing 
a portion of their *‘ mother earth,” to which some 
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workmen were giving shape, the second a furnace, 

and the third combustible matter wherewith to heat 

the furnace. The Master Brickmakers occupied 

three barouches, and the members of the profession 

came after, with appropriate banners, badges, &e. 
THE FERRYMEN. 

The number of these was not large. They occu 
pied a ferry boat mounted on a car, and christened 
the ‘‘Lady Washington.” From her streamed a ban- 
ner, with the inseription—‘“‘A trip across the Dela- 
ware turned the tide of our Couitry’s misfortunes, 
Dec. 6, 1776.” 

TOBACCONISTS. 

Here followed another car, occupied by Tobacco- 
nists, engaged in segar making, tobacco preparing 
and snuff compounding. The car was drawn by 
four fine horses, preceded by mounted marshals and 
followed up by the members of the trade, with ban- 
ners, badges, &c. Among the flags was one which 
was carried in the procession of 1778, and another 
very beautiful one, representing an Indian Prince 
and his courtiers indulging in the pipe. A large 
number of boys closed this part of the procession— 
they all wore appropriate aprons and badges, and 
each of them carried a bunch of Tobacco leaves. 

BAKERS. 

Here was another car, from which ever and anon 
bread was thrown to the spectators below. A goodly 
number of the craft walked, fine, wholesome-looking 
citizens, most of them Germans, and in appearance 
prosperous and respectable. Their marshals were 
adorned with appropriate sashes and badges, and 
their banner bore the inscription—‘* May our coun- 
try never want.” 

GLASS WORKERS. . 

Here was a ‘‘ glittering train.” A ear, drawn by 
horses, with workmen employed in cutting and grind- 
ing glass, led the van. Each member of the craft 
bore a decanter, a glass rod, or some other specimen 
of the brittle and transparent ware. A splendid cut 
glass punch bowl, and a magnificent shade for a par- 
Jour lamp, elicited general admiration. The trun- 
cheons of the marshals, and the staves of the depu- 
ties, were all solid and translucent glass. 

CABINET MAKERS. 

A mounted marshal was succeeded by a mahogany 
ear, drawn by herses, The car was occupied by 
workmen, who, curing the procession, manufactured 
a splendid mahogany frame, to be presented to the 
public authorities. It was finished sometime before 
the procession arrived at its point of destination. 

CARVERS AND GILDERS. 

The decorations and ornaments of these profes- 
sions were very beautiful. ~Each member bore a gild- 
ed rod, and we observed one of their banners mount- 
ed with a finely carved and beautifully gilt eagle, 
and another with a rich velvet liberty cap. 

CARPENTERS. 

The Carpenters and Builders were among the 
most numerous and respectable bodies that joined in 
the procession. They were dressed well, looked well, 
and marched well. ‘Taking their representation of 
Wednesday as a specimen, we should pronounce them 
among the most prosperous, intelligent, and indus- 
trions mechanics of our country. They were led on 
by three mounted Marshuls, each carrying a baton 
and wearing badges and scarfs, Following these 
came a magnificent Temple of Liberty, drawn by six 
of Reeside’s spirited grays. The temple was occu- 
pied by some dozen of the patriarchs of the craft, 
who seemed delighted with the new mode of riding. 
‘Then followed the Marshals on foot with white ban- 
ners bearing the word **Builders” conspicuously in- 
scribed upon them. Next came thirteen boys repre- 
senting the thirteen first states of the Union, each lad 
carrying some implement of his trade. Sueceeding 
these came a very large number of masters and jour- 
neymen Carpenters, with banners, badges, &c. The 
Carpenters acquitted themselves in a manner to re- 
fiect upon their public spirit great credit. 

BRICKLAYERS, 

This class of citizens looked yery well. The Mar- 
shals each bore a rule and wore a sash and badge, 
and the privates each carried a trowel, placed under 
his apron string as when at work, 


PLASTERERS, 
With white badges, marshals, and suitable banners. 
PAINTERS, 
With marshals, arms, banners, &c. each bearing a 
rod, tipped with silver. 


BLACKSMITHS, 

A goodiy number of these joined the procession. 
Their Chief Marshal was mounted, and suitably 
equipped. They had a car, drawn by horses, and 
workmen actively engaged at the forge—a banner, 
representing in vivid colours, Patrick Lyon in his 
workshop, with other appropriate devices. 

TIN PLATE WORKERS. 

Here followed another car, large and well filled 
with workmen and their materials. During the pro- 
cession they struck off a medal, bearing a likeness 
of Washington, and distributed it to the crowd.— 
Each member of this trade wore a white apron, 
with the inscription—‘‘ Tin Plate Workers, Feb. 
22, 1832.” Their number was large, and their ap- 
pearance altogether creditable. 

BRASS FOUNDERS. 
With Marshals, banners, badges, &c, the former 
wearing blue silk sashes. 
TAILORS. 

A large, well dressed, gentlemanly, and highly re- 
spectable body. Great order prevailed in their 
ranks, and their banners and decorations were re- 
markable for neatness, beauty, and taste. 

CORDWAINERS. 

Strong in numbers, and marched well. Marshals 
mounted, and. wearing blue silk sashes. Privates 
wearing badges, and white aprons, with the inscrip- 


-tion—**Union of Cordwainers.” Their banners were 


rich, and the ornaments suitable to the occasion.— 
There must have been seven or eight hundred who 
walked. 


COMB MANUFACTURERS, 

With a car drawn by four horses, and workmen 
engaged in the trade; their principal banner bearing 
an appropriate inscription. 

MANUFACTURERS, WEAVERS, AND 
SPINNERS. 

A car devoted exclusively to Cotton Spinning, with 
several workmen engaged—another, on which car- 
pets, and other specimens of American manufacture, 
were conspicuously displayed. A great number of 
workmen occupied this portion of the procession, 
with suitable banners, badges, &c. 

JEWELLERS. 

Preceded by two mounted marshals, handsomely 
equi pped—followed by a car, with a press, and work- 
men engaged in striking off a very handsome medal, 
which was distributed to the crowd, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

‘Struck and Distributed in Civie Procession, Feb. 
22, 1852, the Centennary Anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s Birth-Day, by the Gold and Silver Artifi- 
cers of Philadelphia.” | 
Several marshals were on foot, with banners, badg- 

es, &c. This body presented a highly respectable 

appearance, 
POTTERS. 

A goodly number, with suitable banners, &c. One 

of the banners had this inscription:— 


‘On the rude mass his skill the Potter tries, 
And classic forms in grace and beauty rise.” 


PRINTERS, 

With several mounted marshals, preceding a car, 
drawn by several horses, The car contained a Wash- 
ington press, On which impressions were taken of 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and an Ode, written 
for‘the occasion, by J. N. Barker, Esq., and distri- 
buted tothe spectators. The Printersacquitted them- 
selves very handsomely, as they seldom fail to do, 
let them undertake what they will. Their banners, 
&e., were very appropriate and beautiful. 

BOOK BINDERS. 

A very large car, occupied by several book bind- 
ers busily employed, was drawn by four horses. 
They had two banners, with a due number of mar- 
shals, &c. They deserve a better notice than we 
have space to give them. 

COPPERPLATE PRINTERS. 

Another car drawn by horses, and preceded by 
mounted marshals, with sashes, &c. Each member 
of the profession wore a very handsome white satin 
apron, containing an engraved likeness of Washing- 
ton—also; sash and badge. One of their banners 
was a copy of Washington’s Farewell Address, beau- 
tifully!printed on satin. Their appearance was very 
fine. , 


TANNERS AND CURRIERS. 
With car drawn by horses, with workmen em- 


ployed upon it. Arrangements very creditable. 


COOPERS. 

Also preceded by a car, marshals, &«. The Chief 
Marshal looked remarkably well. One of their 
banners bore the inscription—‘‘ Free Trade and 
Coopers’ Rights.” 

PLANE MAKERS. 

‘Here was a car drawn by several horses, and work- 

men employed upon it. 
SHIPWRIGHTS. 

A car drawn by horses, and containing a most beau- 
tiful model of a ship—it excited general admiration. 
Another car drawn by four horses, contained a ves- 
sel on the stocks, and just ready to be launched— 
another car drawn by horses, contained a boat, bot- 
tom up, and several caulkers engaged in caulking 
her. We observed a banner over her with the words 
—‘* This boat must be caulked to-day, for the ship 
sails to-morrow.” Long before the procession closed, 
another banner was raised, containing the words— 
‘¢ Sheis finished.” ‘The Shipwrights, Caulkers, &e. 
exhibited great spirit in their arrangements. 

ROPE MAKERS. 

Car drawn by horses—car bearing as mottos,— 
**May Commerce Flourish,” **Although we go back 
we adyance.”” A great number of boys occupied this 
part of the procession, with hempen sashes. The 
master workmen occupied barouches. 

MARINERS, 

Car, containing the Harbour Master’s barge, with 
a most portly and noble looking old sea warrior at 
the helm, and several Jads suitably dressed as oars- 
men. ‘To this succeeded a man-of-war, on a car 
drawn by horses. The vessel was full rigged and 
completely manned, and presented a noble and de- 
lightful spectacle. ‘The Captain and first and second 


‘officers were seen on the deck, in full dress, as offi- 


cers of the American Navy—the Boatswain’s pipe 
was ever and anon heard through the multitude of 
voices, and Jack, with his tarpaulin, was observed at 
his post heaving the lead, and singing out—*‘Quarter 
less nine,””—or as it might be; while the troops of tar$ 
in roundabouts and canvass breeches that followed in 
the wake, gave the scene the fullest effect. Streaming 
from the masthead of the trim vessel was an Ameri- 
can flag, with the inseription—**Don’t give up the 
Ship.” The mounted marshals and ship masters’ 
Society, with all the sons of Neptune, held their pro- 
per stations. We here extend our hand to the 


sea captains and.mates who carried into effect their 


portion of thé parade, assuring them it was worthy 
the spirit and liberality of sailors. They can require 
no higher compliment. 

CANAL MEN, 

Occupying a Schuylkill Canal Boat, one of them 

ever and anon winding a horn. . 
STEAM SUGAR REFINERS, 

With a car, badges and banners. 
DRAYMEN AND CARTERS. 

A vast number of these, all mounted, joined in the 
procession. All wore white aprons, witha rose as an 
ornament. Their horses, for the most part, hand- 
somely’decorated—their Marshals wearing blue silk 
sashes and badges, 

THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

Preceded by a beautiful banner. A most admir- 
able’wreath or bouquet of various fruits and flowers, 
was carried by one of the members. 

. ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG MEN. 

The Philadelphia Association of Young Men for 
celebrating the Fourth of July, preceded by a mount- 
ed Marshal, handsomely equipped. Several other 
Marshals on foot wearing suitable decorations.— 
Each member of the association wore a badge, black 
stock, and a white rose on the left breast. Their 
appearance was yery commendable. No part of the 
procession elicited more praise. 


HUNTING PARK ASSOCIATION. 

The members of this association appeared all 
mounted. We never beheld such a numher of noble 
and spirited horses and fine riders. Top Gallant 
Whalebone—Lady 'Tat—Lady Jackson, and other 
famous racers were there, led by grooms. 


SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
7 HORSES. . 

- This Society followed, and is, it appears, com- 
prised ofa number of our most respectable citizens. 
Here again were displayed fine riders and nobie 
horses. We observed a banner carried by this so- 
ciety with the inseription—‘‘Public Spirit is National’ 
Wealth.” A good motto. 


ENGINES AND HOSE COMPANIES, 

The Firemen acquitted themselves in the most 
praise-worthy manner. Their Engines and Hose 
Carriages were in admirable order, most of them 
newly painted, with the brass mountings shining like 
gold. For the mest part they were drawn by horses, 
the members of the several companies being uniform- 
ly attired in their fire coats, fire boots and fire hats, 
each with his badge, &e, Their banners were rich 
and various—their order perfect, and their officers 
distinguished for the neatness and propriety of their 
dresses. Seldom is it that a concourse of such manly 
youth and vigour—seldom is it that a body so wholly 
and disinterestedly dévoted to the public good, may 
be witnessed under any circumstances, and in any 
country. The Philadelphia Firemen were on Wed- 
nesday, an ornament to the procession, they are al- 
ways an honour to the City. A more detailed account 
of their appearance and numbers than we are able to 
furnish this morning, should be spread before the 
public. 


ODD FELLOWS. | 
The Independent Order of Odd Fellows turned 
out in greater force than we ever recollect to have 
seenthem. Several hundred of them joined the pro- 
cession. The insignia of their order, banners, badg- 
es, &c., were very splendid. Many of the most re- 
spectable of the community, it seems, are Odd Fel- 

lows. 


| YOUNG MEN OF THE NORTHERN LIBER- 


TIES. 
With banners, badges, &e. 


VOLUNTEERS IN THE LATE WAR. 

-A manly body of citizens—some of our best and 
bravest among the number. It is to such men that 
our country looks for protection in her days of 
peril. 

MILITARY. 

The procession closed with the military, under the 
command of Generals Robert Patterson and John D. 
Goodwin, two as fine looking officers as could be dis- 
covered throughout the whole parade. The Phila- 
| delphia Volunteers always look well—of course, they 
looked very well on Wednesday. The music of the 
Philadelphia Band was particularly fine, and the 
parade, throughout, such as we ‘‘ne’er shall see 
again.” 

We have not heard of a single accident throughout 
the day. It is computed that 20,000 persons walked 
in the procession. The spectators were upwards of 
100,000. The procession was five or six miles long. 
A friend at our elbow took out his watch as it com- 
menced passing a certain point, and examined it 
again when all had gone by, ascertaining that two 
hours and fifty-seven minutes had elapsed in the 
meantime. The windows of the houses along which 
the parade passed, were crowded with beauty and 
fashion—such an array of fair faces and eager eyes, 
as can find no parallel in any other city. 


In the evening the United States Bank, the State 
House, the Bank of North America, the American 
Coffee House, Independence Hotel, Bolivar House, 
and many other public buildings, were splendidly il- 
luminated. ‘The day will long be a memorable one 

for Philadelphia. We trust that some pen more 
adequate to the task than ours, will give a concise 
and accurate description ofthe pageant. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT FROM THE PotEs.—The New 
York American states, that by the arrival at that 
port, of the ship Erie, from Havre, the Treasurer of 
the New York Executive Committee in aid of the 
Poles, received from the Secretary of the American 
Polish Committee at Paris—and under their direc- 
tions handed it over to the Chairman of the New 
York Committee asa token of respect and gratitude 
to the American People—a large sheet, ornamented 
with a beautiful vignette, the busts of a number of 
Polish chiefs, and a finely written dedication signed 
by all the Poles present at the Anniversary Reunion 
in Paris on the 29th of November last. The de- 
stination of this ‘token,’ as suggested by the Ameri- 
can Polish Committee in Paris, is the Public Li- 
brary in the Capitol at Washington, ‘as a worthy 
memento of the gratitude ofa nation of heroes, whom 
the hand of despotism has deprived of every thing 
that rapacity could enthral; to whom tyranny has left 
nothing but the sentiments of freedom, and the pow- 


er to give them utterance.’ ” 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


The Museum of Foreign Literature for the pre- 
sent month is an excellent number. Weare glad to 
see the hearty praise which is bestowed on this ma- 
gazine by many of our most intelligent contempo- 
raries. 


No business of importance was transacted in either 
House of Congress on Tuesday. 


The papers in the interior of this state contain nu- 
merous notices uf disasters by the late freshet. 


Bulwer’s new novel, ‘* Eugene Aram,” has been 
commended wherever read. We received our copy 
yesterday, and have found leisure to ramble through 
some fifty or sixty pages. Itis richly and admirably 
written, but much of the interest is necessarily de- 


in possession of the secret of the story, and antici- 
pates the catastrophe. It is nevertheless a masterly 
performance. The modest and graceful address by 
the author, to the American reader, will turn aside 
many a shaft of criticism. The work is dedicated, 
in warm terms of praise, to Sir Walter Scott. 


We should have noticed before the appearance 
of the first number of a new paper in this city, enti- 
tled **The World.” It is devoted to the interests of 
the Baptists, and is edited by C. W. Dennison, Esq. 
The first number gives abundant promise of its 
being a useful and well conducted publication, and 
as such we commend it to that class of christians for 
whom it is particularly designed, as well as to the 
public generally, 


The Baltimore Patriot of Monday states there was 
areport in that city on Saturday, ‘* that Marietta, 
Ohio, with the exception of one house, had been 
swept away. In 1820, this town had 100 houses and 
a population of 2000, and from the rapid increase of 
that part of the country, we presume its population 
must have been at the date of the flood between four 
and five thousand.” ‘This is doubtless an exaggera- 
tion. 


The corner stone of the new Philadelphia Ex- 
change was laid on Wednesday last, at twelve o’clock, 
with suitable ceremonies. 


Arrivals from Portugal inform us that Don Mi- 
guel is making active preparations for the reception 
of Don Pedro. - ) 


The steamboat ** Walk in the Water,” arrived at 
New Orleans on the 6th inst. with a cargo of 2087 
bales of cotton, weighing 954,800 pounds. 

FROM JAMAICA.—The ship J. W. Cater, ar- 
rived at N. York, has brought Jamaica papers up to 
February 1. The accounts from Sir Willeughby 
Cotton’s Head Quarters are represented as being fa- 
vourable, and a hope is expressed that the Governor 
on his arrival at Montego Bay, would offer a pardon 
to all except the ringleaders, on condition of their 
returning to their duty. A previous letter from Mon- 
tego Bay, dated on the 2ith, says that the insurgents 
were constantly sending in their women and children 
and crippled old men, who were an incumbrance to 
them, and who might serve as spies, while they were 
collecting in the interior, and watching an opportu- 
nity to make an rer, unexpected. The Ge- 


neral is complained of, for allowing passports to the 
women and children. 


At Cincinnati, on the 10th instant, the Ohio river 
was fifty four feet above low water mark, and rising. 
The landing was covered with boats, and business 
was active. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE FOUNDLING. 
{Founded on an incident in the life of Maturin.} 
BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 
“When I said a mother, 
Methought you saw a serpent.”—Shakepeare. 
The bell of the cathedral tolled four as the carri- 
of Lord William Iredale entered the arched gate- 
way which led to his hotel. ‘* These nights of dis- 
sipation are too much for you, Mary,” said Lord 
William, as he handed out his young and lovely wife, 
‘*for your sake lam glad that we shall leave Paris 
to-morrow.” Ashe spoke, his foot struck a small 
dark object which lay on the lowest step of the por- 
tico, it was overturned by the blow and rolled upon 
the payment, but what was their horror when they 


raise it from the ground and bear it into the house 
was but the work ofa moment. It proved to bea 
wicker basket, in which lay a new-born child, care- 
fully secured to the sides by silken cords,and as care- 
fully defended by pillows from any accidental injury. 
The pillows were bordered with the richest lace, the 
dress of the infant was composed of the finest mate- 
rials, and on the collar of the embroidered velvet 
mantle which enwrapt it, was fastened a note address- 
ed to Lady Iredale, containing these words—** To 
her who is known throughout Paris, as La belle et 
bonne, this boy is entrusted, in the hope that the 
childless English lady will bestow on him those ten- 
des cares which are forbidden to hisunfortunate mo- 
ther.” ‘ 
To the heart of Lady Iredale such a plea was ir- 
resistible, and she answered her husband’s proposal 
of immediate transferring the child to the Foundling 
Hospital by an appeal so eloquent, so tender, so 
fraught with woman’s best and holiest feelings, that 
| Lord William consented to her retaining it. It was 
entrusted to the care of Lady Iredale’s faithful atten- 
dant for the night, and early on the morrow a nurse 
having been found willing to accompany them to 
England, they prepared for their departure. 
When Lady Iredale, after the lapse of a few 
months, found herself quietly settled ina beautiful 
villa, at a distance from the noise and bustle of a po- 
pulous city, she had full leisure to attend to her 
young charge, and never had she experienced a plea- 
sure equal to that of watching the gradual develop- 
ment of his physical and mental powers. She had 
never been a mother, and she felt, perhaps too keen- 
ly, that strong yearning after infantine love, which 
seems an inseparable part of woman’s nature. ‘The 
little Felix Martin, (as she had fancifully called him) 
was a source of new delight to her; she had now found 
something nobler than her birds and flowers on which 
to bestow the overflow of her affections, and she was 
comparatively happy. Yet even for her 

Life’s flowers 
But wreathed the cup of trembling.” 
Young, rich, beautiful, talented in the highest de- 
gree, and united to a nobleman equal in rank, fortune, 
personal attractions and mental endowments, it would 
seem that her life might be as brilliant asa dream of 
fairy-land. Alas! those who are conversant with that 
strange mystery, the heart of woman, well know that 
its most consuming grief is not revealed by outward 
signs. ‘There is a hidden strength, an enduring for- 
titude in woman’s character which enables her to bear 
up firmly against great misfortunes, but she can op- 
pose no resistance to the slow undermining of sapped 
affection. Lady Iredale loved her husband with a 
degree of fervor and purity which few men can de- 
serve, and certainly none can appreciate. Lord Wil- 
liam was ten years her senior, his finer and more de- 
licate feelings, like the impress upon coin, had be- 
come effaced by close and continual contact with the 
passions and. interests of his fellow men, and the cal- 
culating prudence of thirty could have but little sym- 
pathy with the romantic devotion of a young and en- 
thusiastic female. It is true he was perfectly kind 
in his habits of daily intercourse, but such kindness 
is like the sunbeams in early spring, imparting just 
enough warmth, to make us long impatiently tur a 
more genial ray, and while Lady Iredale appreciated 
every altention which he bestowed on her, she yet 
pined for one word of affection, one look of tender- 
ness, as the traveller thirsts fora draughtof clear wa- 
ter in the desert. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the young Felix became a great solace to her. 
To watch the rapid unfolding of his infant mind, to 
trace the gradual expansion of his innocent beauty, 
became her chief employment, and if the affection of 
a child could ever repay such cares she certainly was 
amply recompensed. 
lt was fourteen years after the date of the com- 
mencement of my tale, when the scene occurred 
which Lam now aboutto deseribe. Ata table ina 
splendid library was seated Lord William Iredale: 
time had woven a few threads of silver among his 
thick brown locks, and bad throwna slight shadow 
on his brow, but his was still a face such as limners 
love to paint and ledies to look upon. Before him 
lay a number of manuscripts written in the clear 
Italian hand, so characteristic of a vefinedand ele- 
gant woman. ‘The persual of these papers appeared 


|to have somewhat agitated him, fora tear slowly 


trickled down tis cheek, but mastering bis emotion 
he rungasilver hand-bell which stood near, and or- 
dered a servant to send Mr. Felix Martin. Ina few 
minutes appeared a tall graceful boy with a pale 
check, lofty brow, and burning eye, which are the 
invariable eharacteristics of genius furedoomed to 
suffering. 
‘* Be seated, Felix,” said Sir William, ‘* I have 
much to say to you. | was somewhat harsh to you yes- 
terday, but I had been much disturbed, and your per- 
tinacious refusal to accept my offer irritated me still 
more—but that is past.”” The cheek of Felix redden- 
ed as he advanced—Lord William proceeded. ‘** 1 
have been examining the papers of the Lady Iredale 
(here his veice slightly quivered) and I find that she 
desires you May be put in possession of the manu- 
seripts contained! in this casket after I shall have 
rused them. Ihave done so, and they are now 
yours.” Felix took the casket in silence. ‘* I find 
also,” continued Sir William, ‘ that she has be- 
queathed to you all the property which she had a right 
to alienate, namely, the sum of two thousand pounds, 
which she desired might be placed in the hands of a 


It was my intention to place you in a counting-room, 


heard issuing from it the feeble ery of an infant. To 


but your opposition and the wishes of Lady Iredale 


trusty agent to be applied to your further education.. 


have determined me to act otherwise. I have already 
taken measures for your entering Cambridge at the 
next term, but let me at the same time inform you, 
that the sum just specified is all you will ever receive 
from me. You know too, I presume, that in the 
course of a few days a new mistress will preside over 
this household, and as your known attachment to the 
late” —Sir Willam’s voice absolutely forsook him; 
cold and selfish as he was, he still had some heart, 
and bitterly did it smite him, as Felix, burstin 
into an agony of tears, exclaimed ‘ I understand, 
will go Sir.”” 

‘¢ This interview is painful to both of us,” resum- 
ed Sir William, ‘* in the casket you will find a purse 
containing more than sufficient to pay your expenses; 
my lawyer resides in Cambridge, and is now about 
returning thither, you will remain with him until 
the term commences. Farewell—I shall expect oc- 
casionally to hear of your welfare and improvement.” 

Felix left the presence of Sir William only to 
give vent to his suffocating emotions. Painful as 
was this cold dismissal from the house which had so 
long sheltered him, it was nothing compared to the 
agony which he felt at the idea that a stranger was 
about to usurp the name and place of her whom his 
soul worshipped. ‘To Sir William’s worldly and 
calculating mind, Felix was a perfect paradox, and 
alter a few vain attempts to fathom the mystery of 
his character, he looked upon it as a thing not worth 
studying. He little knew what untold treasures of 
intellect, what rich stores of knowledge were hidden 
in the depths of that dark spirit. He little knew 
what pure and holy and gentle feelings were garner- 
ed up in that wayward heart. Felix had been 
brought up under the eye of a tender, susceptible 
and neglected woman. His feelings had been de- 
veloped before his judgment had acquired strength, 
and his benefactress had unconsciously engrafted the 
shrinking sensitiveness of woman upon the ardent 
and passionate character of man. His love was as 
tender, as devoted as woman’s—his hate as deep, as 
intense as man’s. ‘The first had been given in all its. 
fervour to Lady Iredale—the second burned with all 
its violence against Lord William. hg 

Felix entered college at the appointed time, and 
the idea that he was fulfilling the last wishes of his 
benefactress, stimulated him to exertion. Her pa- 
pers, which hie read again and again, were merely 
transcripts of her own private feelings calculated to 
give the highest idea of her purity of character, and 
painting but too faithfully the gradual desolation of 
a fond and faithful heart. Estranging himself from 
all society, Felix devoted himself to study with un- 
slacked diligence, and at the expiration of two years 
found himself a candidate for the highest honours of 
the college. His success had been attended by its 
usual concomitant, eavy, and he had mere than once 
been stung to the soul with taunts cf his obscure 
birth. On the night preceding the examination, he 
had been called a ** base-born foundling educated by 
charity.”” He heard of it, and his lips grew pale with 
passion as he clenched his hand and cursed the hour 
which gave him. birth. He was examined—received 
publicly the highest honour—was complimented on 
his success by the noblest of the assembled throng, 
and returned to his room to weep over his isolated 
condition, and to quit the university for ever. ‘The 
next day saw him on his read to London. 

His first visit in London was to the banker who 
had supplied him with funds. The house was closed, 
and he was told that the banker had stopped payment, 
and absconded with all the monies entrusted to him. 
‘This was an overwhelming blow. ‘loo proud to ap- 
ply to Lord William, he had only the prospect of 
utter degradation and misery before him, but his spi- 
rit seemed to rise with the downfall of his fortunes. 
He repaired to a bookseller whom he knew his be- 
nefactress had highly respected. I come, sir,” 
suid he ** for employment. I am poor and uniriend- 
ed—lI have no claim even to the name I bear, but 1 
have talents and industry; you want a proof reader 
to your magazine, and 1 can satisfy you.” ‘Uhe bock- 
seller was himself a man oi talent, and the bold trank- 
ness of the application pleased him. He inquired 
into the particulars of his history and e:uployed him; 
but what eraployment for genius—to chain down the 
mind to the mere poring over words and phrases, 
when it possessed capubiliues which could bear it up 
to the very gates of Heaven. 

Felix suffered all that an aspiring mind could do 
in such circumstances, and more than all, the myste- 
ry of his birth weighed down his spirit with a load ot 
unutterable mortification and sorrow. He knew that 
he was the child of noble parents, but he also knew, 
or thought he knew, that he was the offspring of dis- 
honour, and when ia his loneliness he pined for the 
voice of affection, and longed to look upon the face 
of one with whom he might cleim kindred, he yet 
felt that he would ratber remain unfriended, uncon- 
nected during the whole of his miserable life, than 
behold those parents who had been compelled to 
blush for the very existence of their child. Of his 
mother he thought with unmingled bitterness. He 
had been nurwred by the tenderness of Lady Iredale, 


she had given him to drink of the sweet waters ot | 


woman’s holy affection, and when he contrasted her 
purity and gentleness with his ideas of the mother 
who had been daring enough to commit 1 crime, yet 
too weak to brave the consequence of it-—the mother 
who had voluntarily cast from her, ber new-born 
babe, his heart sickened with disgust. ‘fo his mother 
too he could not avoid ascribing the hardships and 
mortifications which he now experienced, H. : felt 
that had the goods of fortune been allotted to him in 
the same proportion with the gifts of intellect, bis 


power over the minds of men woald have been illi- 
mitable; and he dwelt upon these thoughts until his 
mother became the object of his most intense hatred. 

It would be painful to follow all the steps of his 
humble fortunes. The struggles of genius with the 
world are like the vain efforts of the tiger, in the dead- 
ly embrace of the boa—every exertion to get free 
only serves to tighten the coil which is pressing it to 
death. A small picture to which was attached a copy 
of verses, had been presented by Felix to the litte 
daughter of his employer, whom he occasionally saw 
as she visited her father on her way to school. ‘The 
child, delighted with the gift, displayed it with much 

ride to her family, and obtained permission to place 
it in the drawing room. It had been there but a few 
days, when it attracted the notice of a celebrated trav- 
eller who happened to be visiting at the house. The 
exquisite finish of the picture, and the extreme beau- 
ty of the verses, excited his interest for the artist, 
and to his great amazement he found him occupying 
the humble station of a proof-reader to a magazine. 
The gentleman was not one to be satisfied with sim- 
ply admiring genius, He visited Felix in his lowly 
habitation—found his narrow chamber crowded with 
as rare treasures of the art as that which had first at- 
tracted his notice, and from that hour Felix became his 
peculiar charge. By means of this unexpected friend 
his productions were introduced to the world. ‘The 
name of his benefactor was enough to give him the 
stamp of celebrity, and Felix soon found the centre 
of attraction in the fashionable circles of London. 
Here, intoxicated with the fascinations of youth, beau- 
ty, aud rank, he might have been perfectly happy if 
he could have forgotten his unfortunate birth; but the 
thought of that haunted him like a demon, and he was 
soon to suffer from it still more dreadfully. 

Among the many charming women with whom 
the poet-painter was now daily associated, was one 
who seemed to realize all his dreams of female per- 
fection. He had been first attracted to Lady Char- 
lotte Erldon by her strong resemblance to Lady 
Iredale, and when he learned that she was indeed 
the cousin of his first friend, his heart warmed to- 
wards her even before he knew her worth. Not- 
withstanding the great disparity of age between Lady 
Charlotte, and Lady Iredale, the resemblence was 
certainly very striking. Lady Charlotte possessed 
the same pensive expression of countenance, the same 
large, dark dove-like eyes, the same finely curved 
mouth, the same high and snowy brow that had 
characterized the being whom Felix had worship- 
ped, and when he knew her better and learned that 
the resemblance was to be found also in heart, and 
mind, he gave himself up without restraint to this 
new and delightful homage to his early attachment. 
‘Lady Charlotte was young, tender and inexperienced 
—Felix was young, enthusiastic and passionate— 
what the progress of love in such hearts must have 
been, all may imagine, but none may describe. ‘They 
mct in secret—they plighted their mutual vows of 
fidelity, and though the purity of her spirit shrunk 
froma clandestine intercourse with her lover, she 
yet resolved to wait patiently until time should have 
removed the obstacles between them, and then to 
unite herself to his fortunes forever. But they were 
betrayed. The friendsof Lady Charlotte were out- 
rageous, and even her kind old father told Felix 
that he could have overlooked his poverty, but that 
it wasimpossible to excuse his ignoble and dishon- 
orable birth. ‘They were separated. Lady Charlotte 
wus closely immured from society, and Felix buried 
himself among his books and pictures, A sternm 
and vengeful pride had taken possession of his heart. 
He resolved to win such fame as should make the 
mere inheritors ofa noble name quail before him, 
and subduing the bitter agonies of disappointed af- 
fection, he applied all the energies of his nature to 
this great task. 


He was successful. Before three years had elapsed, 
he had the proud satistaction of learning that the 
hauglity brothers of her whom he had sv much loved 
would gladly have bestowed the band of their anhap- 
py sister apon the gilted and distinguished minstrel. 
[t was too late. The gentle spirit of Lady Charlotte 
withered beneath the blight of hopeless love, and 
when again admitted to beheld her, Felix found her 
but a shadow of her former selt. Nor was the change 
in himself Jess startling. Days of incessant labour, 
and nights of repeated vigil, eombined with intense 
mental suffering, had wasted his health, though they 
coukl not subdue his spirit, and the lovers telt that 
they would soon be united forever in the quiet sleep 
of death. They saw each other constantly. The 
fading spark of life in the bosom of Lady Charlotte 
seemed rekindled by the presence of her lover, and 
Felix, with all the wild and unnatural excitement 
which often attends the victim of consumption, com- 
tinned to pour forth strain after strain, of the most 
exquisite and thrilling poetry, until the death of his 
worshipped idol broke the spell for ever. 

A few days after the death of Lady Charlotte, he 
sate alone in his apartment. The agony of his first 
grief had subsided, and the consciousness that he 
should soon rejoin her, had tranquillized his be- 
reaved heart, but there was one grief for which there 
was no solace—one sorrow which haunted him even 
to the death. The door suddenly opened, and ad- 
mitted a woman closely muffled in a cloak and veiled. 
Before Felix could arise ar demand the cause of 
such intrusion,she approached him, and throwing off 
her conceal ments, disclosed a face perfectly unknown 
tohim. Her countenance, which was that of a wo- 
man about forty years of age, still bore the traces of 
extreme beauty, and her whole appearanee was that 
rank, and fashion. My soa—my son,” exclaim- 
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ed she in a piercing tone of anguish, ‘* can you 
give your wretched mother.” 


elo- 


fore him, she clasped his knees,and with all nage 


quence of woman’s sorrow entreated him to 
upon her, and forgive her. 

To describe his feelings would be 
All his deep and deadly hatred rose in 
loathed her for the very humbleness 


jmpossi ble.— 


But when he heard her tale—when he = 
that he was the offspring of a secreé marriage be- 
tween the son of one of te noblest families in STANCE, 
and the daughter of the ancient house of Montmo- 
rencia—when he heard that the marriage had been 
pablicly legalized several years before, and that he, 
the first torn of that marriage, had remained un- 
claimed, lest he should deprive his brothers of their 

rincely birthright, his rage knew no bounds, Spurn- 
ing the wretched woman who still clung to him in 
agony, he poured forth a torrent of invective, each 
word a dagger to the heart ofamother. In vain she 
entreated him to remember that she had entrusted 
him to the care of one whom she knew would prov ide 
for him, that he had not been the mere outcast which 
he deemed. In vain she entreated him to repay her 

ears of suffering by one word of kindness from her 
ong lost son. **Woman! | know you not,” exclaim- 
ed he, “‘away! but before you go, take with you this 
message to my mother. I have suffered poverty, dis- 
uppointment, and disgrace. I have seen the being 
whom I worshipped, dying because [had no name 
to offer her. 1 have won a name for myself at the 
expense of health and life, and all this I owe to my 
mother. Look here” ‘‘said he, bending down over 
the kneeling figure at his feet, ‘look at this wasted 
brow, and see if I speak not the truth; then go henee, 
and bear to my mother the curse of her dying son! 
The unhappy woman fell senseless at his feet. His 
eyes glittered with the light of insanity, as he stooped 
down and looked earnestly on the pale and stiffened 
features before him; then bursting into a wild and 
terrific laugh, he sprang over the prostrate form of 
his mother, and rushed from the room. 

The next day, when the sexton opened the gate of 
the burial ground where the remains of Lady Char- 
lotte had been deposited,the body of the anfortunate 
Felix was found stretched on a mound of earth be- 
side the tomb, totally dead. A dark red stain on the 
fresh grass told the manner of his death. The agi- 
tation of his feelings had hurried on the work which 
cotsumption was slowly performing. He had brok- 
en a blood-vessel, and the unhappy victim of a mo- 
ther’s weakness was at rest forever. 


son. 


From Whittaker’s London Magazine. 
MY FIRST DUEL. 

There are some events in the life of a man that 
make an indelible impression on the mind; events 
that, amid the varied scenes of love, or war, or am- 
bition, are, to the last hour of existence, as forcibly 
impressed upon the tablet of memory, asat the mo- 
ment when they were first inscribed there by the hand 
of fate. Of this nature is our first duel—the recol- 
lection of the first time that we stood on the boundary 
line that separates the civilization of the ancient and 
modern worlds. ‘There are several kinds of cour- 
age, it has been a thousand times remarked, all of 
which, if we take the trouble of metaphysically ana- 
lyzing them, we shall find are but the consciousness 
of our own force or skill. ‘The squadron of steel- 
clad cuirassiers rides gallantly at the square of infan- 
try, heedless of the bristling bayonets, of the kneel- 
ing rank, or the murderous volley of the rear. The 
sailor, lashed to the helm, looks calmly on the ra- 
ging tempest. The huntsman, in pursuit of game, 

rings fearlessly across the yawning chasm, or bold- 
ly attacks the lion in his lair. Habit, and a fami- 
liarity with danger, deaden the instinctive dread of 
dleath implanted in us by nature; yet the bravest man 
may blanch, and the life’s blood curdle in the veins, 
when he finds himself opposed to an adversary, who, 
without exaggeration, at twelve paces, could wing a 
hum-bird. Such was my case when quite a raw and 
inexperienced youngster, exposed, at the age of six- 
teen, to one of the most slippery tricks that dame 
Fortune, in her most wayward humour, can play a 
man. Every one must recollect the rancorous ani- 
mosity that subsisted between the British and Ame- 
ricans for several years after the termination of the 
war between the two countries. Time has now, in 
some degree, softened down this hostile feeling; but, 
in 1818 it blazed fiercely forth at Gibraltar, where a 
slight misunderstanding at one of the guard-houses, 
led to a succession of bloody, and, in some instances, 
fatal rencontres between the garrison and the officers 
of the American squadron, at that time in the bay.— 
Similar scenes were enacted at Madeira, though with 
less fatal results; and, only a few months afterwards 
when the United States corvette Ontario, and the 
British frigate Hyperion, were laying in the bay of 
Callao de Lima, to so fierce a pitch had this feeling’ 
risen, that the commanders of the two ships came to 
an understanding to allow their officers togo on shore 
only on alternate days; and by this timely precaution 
they prevented a hostile collision, which would in 
all probability have deprived the services of both 
countries of some valuable and gallant officers. 

It wasduring the noontide heat of this rancorous 
feeling between the two nations, that I one evening 
entered a cafe, in one of the Brazilian outports, to 
meet, by appointment, a friend, from whom I was to 
receive some letters of introduction for the interior 
of the country, for which I was on the eve cf my de- 
parture. The streets were silent and deserted; the 
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for- | only sound to be heard was the vesper hymn sweetly 
Felix started up in floating on the evening breeze. On entering the 
nadisguised horror. Casting herself on the floor be- 


cafes I found a group ot savage-looking Minheiros, 
who were drinking and listening to a love-lay, sung 
with great sweetness to a guitar accompaniment, by 
a mulatto youth; and a party of four American offi- 
cers who were going home, invalided from their 
squadron, round the Horn. Forcibly as my atten- 
tion was arrested by the picturesque costume of the 
Brazilian mountaineers—one of those dark satanic 
groups that the spirit of Salvator so revelled in de- 
lineating—it did not escape me that the subject of 
discourse with the American party was England, 
against whose institutions and people violent abuse 
and unmeasured invective were levelled, in that 
drawling, nasal tone that so particularly distinguish- 
es our transatlantic brethren. No man, even of the 
most cosmopolitan composition, can digest violent 
strictures on the country of his birth; the language 
of the Americans jarred violently on my ear, but 
though it stirred up the ill blood of my nature, I did 
not exactly think myself called upon to play the Don 
Quixote, and to run a tilt against all those who 
should choose to asperse the majesty of England.— 
By the young and ardent, this feeling, 1 am aware, 
may be stigmatized as ignoble; but those whose pas- 
sions have been mellowed by time and experience 
will, I think, own the prudence of the line of con- 
duct pursued. 

1 therefore took my seat, lighted a cigar, and lis- 
tened attentively to the beautful modinha sung by 
the mulatto; there was a plaintive softness in the air, 
and an exquisite simplicity in the words of the ditty, 
telling of the pangs of unrequited love; that had well 
nigh allayed the angry feelings that were straggling 
for mastery in my bosom; when the strictures of the 
Americans which had hitherto been levelled at Old 
England in general, were directed to me personally, 
and left me but one—one honourable alternative.— 
** When a man openly insults you,” says my Lord 
Chesterfield, ** knock him down.” If [ did not on 
this oceasion follow his lordship’s advice a /a (lettre, 
I did something which, among honourable men, is 
deemed tantamount to it, and which produced a chal- 
lenge from one of the party; a demand for imme- 


diate satisfaction on the following morning, on the 


plea that their departure was fixed tor the succeeding 
day. ‘* Gentlemen,” said I, ** willing asl shall be 
to give you the satisfaction you require, I doubt my 
ability to do so at the early hour you have named; for 
I am a stranger here, and may experience some diffi- 
culty in finding a second among my countrymen who 
are quite strangers to me; and are, moreover, estab- 
lished ina country where the laws against duelling 
ure severe—bagishment to the shores of Africa—l 
must, therefore, defer the rencontre till the evening, 
not doubting, in the mean time, to find some one to 
do me the office I stand in need of.” 

A provoking sneer played round the lips of three 
of the party, and an exclamation of withering con- 
tempt was on the point of escaping them, when the 
fourth, who had hitherto been quietly sipping his 
sangaree, rose from his chair and addressed me with 
great politeness of manner: ‘I cannot conceal from 
myself,” were his words, ‘‘that this quarrel has been 
forced upon you, and [I regret, from the turn it has 
taken, that there remains nothing but the last appeal; 
but if, as you say, you are a stranger here, and are 
likely to experience any difficulty iu finding a second, 
I will myself most willingly do you that office; for 1 
can conceive no situation so forlorn, so desolate as 
that of a man, in the solitary loneliness of a foreign 
land, without a friend to stand by him in an honour- 
able quarrel.” 

The hearty pressure of my outstretched hand must 
have told him better than words could do, how deep- 


ly sensible I was of the service he was about to ren-| R 


der me. We separated. The sun had scarcely gilded 
the balconies of the east when | arose, hurried on my 
clothes, and having given a few directions to my ser- 
vant, hastened towards the spot where, on the pre- 
ceding evening, I had -parted from my new friend. 
It was a beautiful morning—the sun had risen in all 
the splendour of a tropical clime, and as I moved 
on through the silent trees, methought the fair face 
of nature had never looked so beautiful; not a sound 
was heard, save the solemn peal of matin bell, or the 
rustling of the silk mantilla of some fair beata, as 
she glided past me to pour forth her morning ori- 
sons at the shrine of her patren saint. I at length 
reached the palace square, and observed my Ameri- 
can friend git A pacing the esplanade of the church 
of St. Maria. He was tall and bony; his blue frock 
and ample white towsers hung about him with re- 
publican negligence of manner; he wore his shirt 
collar open; and his long matted dark hair was sha- 
dowed by a broad brimmed hat of Chilian straw, 
white, in comparison to the sallow hue of his com- 
plexion; his countenance I can never forget; it wore 
not the open frankness and gallant bearing of the soi- 
dier, but there was an expression of enthusiasm, of a 
cool, determined cast, a stern intrepidity; and, as he 
stretched out his hand to welcome me, and fixed his 
large black eyes on me with a concerned gaze that 
seemed to read my thoughts, it struck me that I be- 
held the very beau idzal of a duelist. 
We moved on, each of us wrapped up in his owo 
meditations, when; on clearing the city, he at length 
broke the silence that had prevailed, by asking me if 
I had ever been gut before? On my answering the 
question in a negative, ‘I supposed as much,” he 
continued, ** At your age one has seldom drawn a 
trigger, but on a hare or partridge; remember there- 
fore, to follow implicitly the instructions I shall give 


youin placing you on the ground; and take this ci- | 


| walks this earth. 


gar,” he added, handing me one from his case: * it 
is a powerful stimulant, and quickens the circulation 
of the blood.” 

We had by this time reached the field of action, 
and discovered my adversary, his second, and a med- 
ical attendant, smoking their cigars beneath the shade 
of a cluster of cocoa-nut trees, that stood in loneli- 
ness in the middle of the valley. They arose on 
our approach, saluted me sternly, and interchanged 
friendly greetings with my companion. ** You will, 
of course,” observed my adversary’s friend, ‘* have 
no objection to sixteen paces.” —** As the challenged 
party we have the right of choosing our own distance,” 
rejoined my second; * say, theretore, twelve paces, 
instead of sixteen, and the firing down.” * Twelve 
paces,” | repeated tomyseif; ‘*can he be playing me 
false?” But I did him injustice, for to this arrange- 
ment I owe, to all human cer‘ainty, my life. 

The ground was measured. My second placed 
me with my back to the sun—a disposition that 
brought his cays right on my opponent’sline of sight. 
The seconds retired to load. 
of the balls grated with portentous effect upon my 
ear. All beingready, my second, taking a handker- 
chief from his pocket, bound one end of it tightly 
round my right hand, and measuring the length of 
my arm, which he marked by a knot, brought it 
across the back over the left shoulder, where the knot 
was tightly grasped by the lefihand. ‘*Now, then,” 
he said, on putting the pistol into my hand, ‘‘be cool! 
When the signal ts given, Jet your arm steadily fall, 
till you find it brought up by the handkerchief, and 
then fire!” The appointed signal was given; both 
fired at as nearly the same moment as possible, but 
with unequal success, My adversary’s bullet passed 
through my hat; mine was more unerring in its aim 
—he reeled and fell. My first impulse was to rush 


towards him, but I was arrested in my course by my. 


second, who stood close beside me. ‘*Remain where 
you are, sir,” said he; ‘the may yet stand another 
shot.”? ‘This was not the case; the ball had entered 
the shoulder; and as the wounded man lay weltering 
in his blood, he said, with a look of reproach to my 
companion, **B—n, this is all your doing.” We 
conveyed him to a neighbouring hat, till the shade of 
evening allowed us to take him on board ship. As 
he walked off the ground, my companion said to me, 
**You doubtless wondered why I rather placed you at 
twelve than sixteen paces. Know, then, that at the 
latter distance your adversary was a dead shot. At 
twelve, it occurred to me, thathe might by chance 
fire over you; that, unaccustomed to that distance, 
he might not correctly allow for the parabola de- 
scribed by the ball on leaving the pistol; the result,” 
he added with a smile, ‘thas proved that my calcula- 
tion was correct. Had you too,” he added, ‘‘allow- 
ed your arm to have fallen with great force, the shot 
would have taken effect lower, and might (this was 
said very coolly) have proved fatal. But I must not 
find fault with you, as it was your first essay.” 

On the foiiowing morning my generous friend, my 
preserver, in fact, my wounded adversary, and his 
friends, sailed forthe states. 1 have never seen them 
since, or even heard of them, save a few short lines 
sent me by a vessel they spoke at sea, to inform me 
that the wounded man was doing well. 

I have often reflected since on the high-toned, gen- 
erous feeling that entered so deeply into the peculi- 
arity of my situation; the high resolve that, once 
pledged, sternly devoted itself to carry me through, 
indifferent to the ties of country or friendship. ‘That 
my friend was a duelist, his conduct on the ground 
warrants me in supposing. 1 am ignorant if he yet 
ut this I know, had [ gone into 
the field with any one else, 1 should now be sleeping 
beneath the white walls of the English cemetery at 


PESTILENCE IN PHILADELPHIA, 


A Hosritat Scene in 1772. 

I was seized with a violent fever. I knew in what 
manner patients were treated at the hospital, and 
removal thither, was to the last degree abhorred. 

The morning arrived, and my situation was dis- 
covered. At the first information, Thetford rushed 
out of the house, and refused to re-enter it till I was 
removed. 1 knewnot my fate, till three ruffians 
made their appearance at my bedside; and communi- 
cated their commission. 

lealled on the name of Thetford and his wife. I 
entreated a momeni’s delay, till I had seen these per- 
sons, and endeavored to procure arespite from my 
sentence. They were deaf to my entreaties, and 
prepared to execute their office by force. I was 
delirious with rage and terror. 1 heaped the bit- 
terest execrations on my murderer; aud by turns 
invoked the compassion of, and poured a torrent of 
reproaches on the wretches whom he had selected 
for his ministers. My strugyiesand outeries were 
vain. 

1 have no perfect recollection of what passed till 
my arrival at the hospitak My passions combined 
with my disease to make me frantic and wild. Ina 
state like mine, the slightest motion could not be en- 
dured without agony. What then must I have felt, 
scorched and dazzied by the sun, sustained by hard 
boards, and borne for miles over a rugged pavement. 
. LTeannot make you comprehend the anguish of my 
feelings. To be disjointed and torn piecemeal by 
the rack,wasa torment inexpressibly inferior to this. 
Nothing exeitesmy wonder, but that I did not ex- 
pire betore the cart had moved three paces. 

1 knew not how, or by whom,!I was moved from 
this vehicle. Insensibility came at length to my re- 


‘The ramming down: 


lief. After a time I opened my eyes, and slowly 
gained some knowledge of my situation. I lay upon 
4 mattrass, whose condition proved that a half.decay- 
ed corpse had been recently dragged from it. The 
room was large, but it was covered with beds like my 
own, Between each, there was scarcely the inter- 
vel of three feet. Each sustained a wretch, whose 
groans and distortions bespoke the desperateness of 
his condition. 

The atmosphere was loaded by mortal stenches. 
A vapour, suffocating and malignant, scarcely allowe- 
ed me to breathe. No suitable receptacle was pro- 
vided for the evacuations produced by medicine or 
disease. My nearest neighbor was struggling with 
death, and my bed, casually extended, was moist with 
the detestable matter which had flowed trom his 
stomach. 

You will scarcely believe that in this scene of hor- 
rors, the sound of laughter should be overheard.— 
While the upper rooms of this building are filled 
with the sick and the dying, the lower are the scene 
of carousels and mirth. The wretches who are 
hired, at enormous wages, to tend the sick and ca 
away the dead, neglect their duty, and consume the 
cordials, which are provided for the patients, in de- 
bauchery and riot. 

A female visage, bloated with malignity and 
drunkenness, occasionally looked in. Dying eyes 
were cast upon her, invoking the boon, perhaps, ofa 
drop of cold water, or her assistance to change a 
posture which compelled him to behold the ghastly 
writhings or deathful smile of his neighbour. 

The visitant had left the banquet for a moment 
only to see who was dead. If she entered the room, 
blinking eyes and reeling steps showed her to be to- 
tally unqualified for ministering the aid that was 
needed. Presently she disappeared, and others as- 
eended the staircase: a coffin was deposited at the 
door: the wretch, whose heart still quivered, was’ 
seized by rude hands, and dragged along the floor 
into the passage. 

Oh! how poor are the conceptions which are forms 
ed, by the fortunate few, of the sufferings to which 
millions of their fellow-beings are condemned! This 
— was more frightful, because it was seen to 
flow from the depravity of the attendants. My own 
eyes only would make me credit the existence of 
wickedness so enormous. No wonder that to die in 
garrets, and stables, and cellars, unvisited and un- 

nown, had, by so many, been preferred to being 
brought hither, 

A physician cast an eye upon my state. He gave 
some directions to the person who attended him. I 
did not comprehend them; they were never executed 
by the nurses, and, if the attempt had been made, I 
should probably refused to receive what was offered. 
Recovery was equally beyond my expectations and 
my wishes. ‘I'he scene which was hourly displayed 
before me, the entrance of the sick, most of whom 
perished in a few hours, and their departure for the 
graves prepared for them, reminded me of the fate to 


| which I, also, was reserved. 


Three days passed away, in which every hour was 
to be the last. That, amidst an atmosphere so con- 
tagions and deadly, amidst causes of destruction 
hourly accumulating, I shculd yet survive, appears 
tome nothing less than miraculous. That, of so 
many conducted to this house, the only one who pass- 
ed out of it alive should be myself, almost surpasses 
my belief, 

Some inexplicable principle rendered harmless 
those potent enemies to human life. My fever sub- 
sided and vanished. My strength was revived, and 
the first use that I made of my limbs was, to bear me 


fur from the contemplation and sufferance of those 
evils, 


THE GREAT FLOOD. 


On Friday last Pittsburgh, Allegheny-town, and 
the low-lands bordering the rivers were visited by 
the horrors and Gevastations of the greatest flood that 
ever occurred since the erection ot fort Du Quesne 
by the French. It would be in vain to give the par- 
ticulars of the loss sustained by our fellow citizens— 
to deseribe the perilous esgapes from the raging 
element—or the alarm rn, cal the city at the 
prospect of general inundation. An eye-witness of 
the terrific scene, we can but faintly portray the 
destruction and distress by which it was attended. 

On Thursday evening last in consequence of the 
immense rains that had fallen and the rapid thaw, 
the rivers rose to an unusual height—many houses 
adjacent to the rivers became untenable. During 
the night many families were awakened hy the flood 
pouring into their dwellings, and many effected their 
escape at the risk of their lives. The shrieks and 
cries of the women and children could be heard 
throughout the night. On Friday the rivers rose 
with astonishing rapidity—and deinged parts of the 
city with such celerity that the inmates of dwellin 

were obliged to fly for personal safety without stop- 
ping to save their moveables. But thanks to an over- 
ruling Providence, though the inundation was sud- 
den and unexpected, no lives were lost. The untir- 
ing efforts of the benevolent were exerted to the 
utmost to secure the persons ane propcrty of their 
suifering fellow citizens. Great interest was excite 
ed with regard to the Aqueduct and Allegheny 
Bridge. Thousands were attentive spectators of the 
triumphant resistance with which the former noble 
structure received the rude shocks by which it was age 
sailed. Vhe river rose upwards o! a foot above the 
floor of the Aquedact—large masses of drift wood 
clustered roundthe piers and pressed aguinst its 
whole extent, and notwithstanding these untoward 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


circumstances, it stood the fieree ordeal without 
sustaining the least injury. Greatcreditis due to 
the architect, Mr. Lothrop. The Allegheny Bridge 
would have been inevitably carried along with the 
ruins ofthe Aqueduct. 

It is impraticable to estimate the precise amount 
of the damage; but it will not surpass the reality to say 
it exceeds two hundred thousand dollars. Several 
weather-boarded houses were carried away or dis- 
placed—bales of cotton and cotton manufactory ma- 
chinery damaged—lumber, dry goods, groceries, 
furniture, &c. destroyed or injured—and the foun- 
dations and the superstructares of brick houses sunk 


and rent, to such an extent that the above sum will 


hardly repair the loss. ' 

The rivers rose about thirty-one feet above low wa- 
ter mark—of course this flood exceeded the memora- 
ble “ Pumpkin flood” of November 10, 1810, by 


_ about two or three feet. ‘The first flat of Allegheny 


town was completely inundated. In this city the 
following ground was, submerged, viz: the whole 
Point” to Unioa street—and generally north of Li- 
berty. ‘The water ascended Wood street to the mid- 
dle of Second, the corner of Diamond and Jail alleys 
and the corner of Market and Liberty streets. 
There are numbers thrown by this sudden calami- 
ty on the sympathy and charity of their neighbors, — 
Let us indulge in the noblest dictates of humanity, 


and relieve speedily the wants of the poor and the 


needy.— Allegheny Dem. 


SINGULAR ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following singular advertisement is copied 
from an old number of ‘* The New London (Conn. ) 
Gazette.” 

The subscriber being determined not to move from 
this State, requests all persons to pay particular at- 
tention to his Vew definition of an Old Grammar, 
viz: 

Present Tense. 


Tam. Thou art. He is. 
I am* ) In want of money. 
Thou artt Indebted to me. 
He ist Shortly to be authorised, for the 


ant thereof, to take the body. 

Unless immediate payment is made, you must ex- 
pect to take a lecture upon my new plural, 

The subscriber offers for sale at hisstore, two rods 
south of the Fish Market, the following articles, 
viz: a 

Solid Arguments.—Hot oysters, Boiled Lobsters, 
Ham and Eggs, Butter and Cheese. 

Agitations.—Cider, Vinegar, Salt, Pickles, &c. 

Grievances.—-Pepper-sauce, Mustard, Cayenne 
Pepper, &c. 

unishments.—Rum, Brandy, Gin Bitters, &e. 

Tobacco, Cigars, Pomatum, 
c. 
Extraordinaries.—Sea Serpent’s Cones, Wooden 

shoes, Water Witches, &e. 

(N. B. The above articles will be exchanged for 

Necessaries, viz:—LBank Bills, at par, Crowns, 
Dollars, half ditto, quarter ditto, Pistareens, Nine- 
penny pieces, Four penny half penny ditto, or cents. 

Terms of Payment. 

One half the sum down, and the other half on the 
delivery of the articles. 

Rudiments gratis, viz: 

Those indebted for - -  - Arguments 

Must not be =, Agitated 

Northinkita - - Grievance 

If they should meet = Punishment 


For calling for such - - Superiluities; 
Nor think it e Extraordinary 
That I find it - =  - Necessary 
To demand immediate -  - Payment. 
ANDREW SMITH. 
* Andrew Smith. 


+ Any one the coat fits. ; 
Hezekiah Goddard, Sheriff’s Deputy. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—It having been 
suggested at alate meeting of the ‘* Maryland Jockey 
Club,” that the diffefent race courses throughout 
the United States, shifild be accurately measured, 
and made as near a mile as possible, a committee 
of gentlemen interested in the great mateh race 
which is shortly to take place over the ‘* Washing- 
ton Course,” near our city, measured that track on 
Thursday last. It was found very little less than the 
proper distance,—being only afew feet short of a 
mile. The deficiency, however, has since been re- 
medied by the extension of a few of the posts, so that 
the Washington Course may now upon authority be 
set down as exactly one mile. This information is 
deemed important; and it is to be hoped, that other 
courses will be measured with like precision, as the 
value of every horse, and of its latest posterity, must 
depend upon its performances over a course, whose 
length has been properly ascertained, and officially 
recorded. The measurement of the Washington 
Course was made at three feet from the interior line 
of the course, or as near aga winning horse can pos- 
sibly run.— Charleston Mer. 


Counter feiters escaped. —On W ednesday night last 


two prisoners confined in the Orwigsburg jail ona] 


charge of counterfeiting, broke out and effected their 
escape. Since,which period all efforts for their re- 
capture, have proved unsuccessful. We are unable 
to furnish any description of their persons, or any 
additional information which may lead to their ar- 
rest. We trust, that the vigilance of the communi- 
ty generally will not slumber.—Miner’s Jour. 
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From the London Metropolitan for January. 


THE POWER OF RUSSIA.—sy campBELL. 


So all this gallant blood hath gush’d in vain! 
And Poland, by the Northern Condor’s beak 
And talons torn, lies prostrated again. 
O, British patriots, that were wont to speak 
Once loudly on this theme, now hush’d or meek! 
O, heartless men of Europe—Goth and Gaul! 
Cold, adder-deat to Poland’s dying shriek;— 
That saw the world’s last land of heroes fall! 

The brand of burning shame is on you ali--all—all! 


But this is not the drama’s closing act; 
Its tragic curtain must uprise anew, 
Nations, mute accessories to the fact, 
‘That Upas-tree of power, whose fostering dew 
Was Polish blood, has yet to cast o’er you 
The lengthening shadow of its head elate— 
A deadly shadow, darkening Nature’s hue. 
To all that’s hallow’d, righteous, pure, and great, 
Wo! wo! when they are reach’d by Russia’s wither- 
| ing hate. 
Russia, that on his throne of adamant, 
Consults what nation’s breast shall next be gored: 
He on Polonia’s Golgotha will plant 
His standard fresh; and horde succeeding horde, 
On patriot tombstones he will whet the sword, 
For more stupendous slaughters of the free. 
Then Europe’s realms, when their best blood is 
our’d, 
Shall miss thee, Poland, as they bend the knee, 
All—all in grief, but none in glory likening thee. 


Why smote ye not the Giant whilst he reel’d? 

O fair occasion, gone for ever by! 

To have lock’d his lances in their northern field, 

Innocuous as the phantom chivalry 

That flames and hurtles from yon boreal sky! 

Now wave thy pennon, Russia, o’er the land 

Once Poland; build thy bristling castles high; 

Dig dungeons deep; for Poland’s wrested brand 
Is now a weapon new to widen thy command— 


An awful width! Norwegian woods shall build 
His fleets; the Swede his vassal, and the Dane; 
The glebe of fifty kingdoms shall be ull’d 
To feed his dazzling, desolating train, 
Camp’d, sumless, ’twixtthe Blackjand Baltic mains. 
Brute hosts, l own; but Sparta could not write, 
And Rome, half-barbarous, bound Achaia’s chain: 
So Russia’s spirit, ’midst Sclavonic night, 

Burns with a fire more dread than all your polish’d 

light. 

But Russia’s limbs (so blinded statesmen say) 
Are crude and too colossal to cohere. 

O-lamentable weakness! reckoning weak! 
The stripling Titan, strengthening year by year. 
What implement lacks he for war’s career, 
That grows on earth, or in its floods and mines, 

| (Bighth sharer of the inhabitable sphere) 

hom Persia bows to, China ill confines, 
And homage waits when Albion’s star de- 
clines! 


But time will teach, the Russ ev’n conquering 
Has handmaid arts: ay, ay, the Russ will woo 
All sciences that speed Bellona’s car, 
All murder’s tactic arts, and win them too; 
But never holier Muses shall imbue 
His breast, that’s made of nature’s basest clay: 
‘The sabre, knout, and dungeon’s vapor blue, 
His laws and ethics: far from him away 

Are ae lovely Nine, that breathe but freedom’s 

ay. 

Say, ev’n his serfs, half-humanized, should learn 
Their humaa rights,—will Mars put out his flame 
In Russian bosoms? no, he’ll bid them burn 
A thousand years for martial fame, 
Like Romans: yet forgive me, Roman pame! 
Rome could impart what Russia never ean; 
Proud civic rights to salve submission’s shame. 
Our strife is coming; but in freedom’s van 

The Polish eagle’s fail is big with fate to man. 


Proud bird of old! Mohammed’s moon recoil’d 
Before thy swoop: had we been timely bold, 
Lee still free, had stunn’d the Russ, and 
oil’ 

Earth’s new oppressors, as it foil’d her old. 
Now thy majestic eyes are shut and cold: 
And colder still Polonia’s children find 

- ‘The sympathetic hands that we outhold. 


mind, 
Ye bore the brunt of fate, and bled for humankind. 


So hallow’dly have ye fulfill’d your part, 

My pride repudiates ev’n the sigh that blends 

With Poland’s name—name written on my heart. 

My heroes, my grief-consecrated friends! 

Your sorrow, in nobility, transcends 

Your conqueror’s joy: his cheek may blush; bu 
shame 

Can tinge not yours, though exile’s tear descends; 

Nor would ye change your conscience, cause, and 
name, 

For his, with all his wealth, and all his felon fame. 


‘But, Poles, when we are gone, the world will| — 


Thee, Niemciewitz,* whose song of stirring power 
"The Czar forbids to sound in Polish lands; 

_ Thee, Czartoryski, in thy banish’d bower, 
The patricide, who in thy palace stands, 
May envy; proudly may Polonia’s bands 
‘Throw down their swords at Europe’s feet in scorn, 
Saying—‘‘Russia, from the metal of these brands 
Shall forge the fetters of your sons unborn; 

Our setting star is your misfortune’s rising morn.” 


* This venerable man, the most popular and influ- 
ential of Polish poets, and President of the Academy 
of Warsaw, is now in London: he is now seventy- 
four years old; but his noble spirit israther mellowed 
than decayed by age. He was the friend of Fox, 
Kosciusko, and Washington. Rich in anecdote like 


Franklin, he has also a striking resemblance to him 


in countenance. 


From the Evening Journal. 


THE HUNTER’S SONG, 
Away,away! where the red deer lie 
In the silent greenwood shades ; 
Away where the mountain winds go by 
Through a thousand echoing ot 
When the Jark looks out with her matin hymn, 
When the morning dew shines clear, 
When the last red stars are waning dim, 
Then we chase the bounding deer 
Far through the forest, 
Far o'er the dell, 
Far in the glens 
Where wood-nymphs dwell. 


Our track is light, and the dew-drops bright, 
We scarce disturb their shining; 
As swift we pass o’er the scented grass 
Which fays all night were twining; 
Then a strain we wake o’er flood and brake 
With the merry hunter’s horn, 
Through bending trees, where the morning breeze 
Its cadence wafts along 
Far through the forest, &c. 


Our coursers snuff the scented air, 

And weswifter spur them on ; 
- The crested stag has left his lair, 

And the timid doe and fawn ; 

O’er flowery turf and mossy crag. 
They're bounding light and free ; 

And see, before the monarch stag 
The forest tenants flee 

Far through the forest, &c. 


Through lighted hall, at lady’s call, 
Our steps will be to-night; 
The chase well done, the spoil well won, 
We bow to beauty bright; 
Where gay onesthrong, where wine and song 
And mirthful speech go round, 
But with day’s fair dawn, the hunter’shorn 
Again on the hills shall sound 
Far through the forest, 
Far o'er the dell, 
Far in the glens, 
Where wood-nymphs dwell. 


From the New York Evening Journal. 
TO MRS. DUFF. 
Lady to whom ‘tis given 
All hearts to challenge as thy due— 
Thou fairest print of woman’s heav’n 
That ever Nature’s pencil drew: 
Delightful as the holy hymn 
Of meek and sainted cherubim, 
And gladdening, as the fountain near, 
That greets the desert’s wanderer :— 
Far, far from thee be sorrow’s blight, 
Remorse, or heart corroding sadness: 
Thy way may joy forever light 
With sober mirth and heavenly gladness ; 
For sure thou should’st a temple be 
From such inviolate and free— 
An ange!-like constructed fane, 
With nought of earthly mould or stain— 
A mirror only sent from high 
To catch the glories of the sky; 
And sure that forehead, white as snow, 
That smooth and yet unwrinkled brow— 
That face eternally serene— 
That face where Eden's self is seen— 
To wound, to.mark, destroy, deface, 
And all their characters of grace, 
With grief or sorrow’s piercing edge, 
*T were sin—'twere worse than sacrilege! 


Tho’ sorrow’s lot is borne by each, 

And man’s sad cup on earth is care, 
And bold is he who Pain will teach, 

To torture these, and.those to spare, 
Yet some should sure be left mankind, . 
The solace of their woes behind, 

To gild this lazar-house with beams 
_ That emanate from Life’s pure streams, 
On life to throw one golden ray, 
And give its night the blaze of day; 
Some, some there are, to whom their weakness, 

Itself, should strong protection yield, 
Whom moral truth, and angel meekness, 

Should cover as a seven-fold shield. 


Such, oh! may such be still thy fate, 
Thy couch may withering anguish flee, . 
May all that decks the good and great, 
Its trophies lend to honour thee, 
And render thee, while here aguest, 
Of joy the giver and partaker, 
A thing not blessing more than blest, 
An angel made, and angel maker. 
An orb, whose glorious course of fire 
* No clouds can veil, or length can tire, 
Whose lamp of light, and sundrawn flame 
Shall, like its source, be still the same. 


And while to Earth's enduring race 
This mind and mem’ry shail belong, 
In them thy charms of soul and face 
Shall ever live, and linger long. 
Charms, which as some bright form—some spark 
Of light and life our youth that met y, 
*Tis man’s first work, and best mark— 
His last, and hardest—to forget! 


the Craftsman. 
Queen Elizabeth and the Countess of Nottingham, 

Death stood beneath a lordly dome, 

As pitilessand dread 
As when within the peasant’s home 

He smites the unhonour'd head. 
‘* Haste! call the Queen,”—a feeble tone 

In fear and anguish cried, 


And she who sat on England’s throne 
Bent at the sufferer’s side. 


The dying Countess strove in vain, ~ 
Her last request to speak, 

Till tears of wo, and dews of pain 
Blent on her ashen cheek— 

At length her quivering hand unclos'd, 
And lo! a ring was there, 

Of rare and radiant gems compos’d, 
Such as a’king might wear. 


“ He for whose hand this ring was meet, 
I dare not speak his name, ; 

Bade me to lay it at your feet, 
And spare the seaflold’s shame. 

But I, and be my sin reveal’d, 
And my repentance keen, 

I,—in stern hate that pledge concealed, 
Oh, pardon,—gracious Queen !” 


_ What did that jewell’d toy restore 

Within that royal heart?— — 

Did maddening Love révive once more, 
In that convulsive start 

But who can scan her spirit’s frame, 
As that fond pledge she view’d, 

While stern her idol, Essex came, 
Back from his grave of blood!— 


Regret, confusion and remorse 
Her waring thoughts distrest, 

And every heart-string’s rebel force 
Made conflict in her breast ; 

Fierce passions o’er her features spread, 
And with a maniac grasp, 

She shook the Countess in her bed, 
Even at the latest gasp, 


With flashing eyes, and tottering knees, 
She shriek’d in accents shrill, 

‘God may forgive you. if he please, 
But no! [ never will.” 

Cold horror like a blighting frost, 
Upon the dying fell, 

And with one groan, the wretched ghost 
Bade its pale clay farewell. ; 


Yet scarce a few more suns serene. 
O’er the proud palace sped, 

When lo! high Tudor's haughty Queen 
Was with the crownless dead ; 

And the implacable didstand, 
Before that Judge in Heaven, 

Who gave the great, the dread command, 
“ Forgive!—and be forgiven.” 


MARRIED. 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. L. M‘Calla, Mr. JOHN 
rep haha to Miss ELIZABETH WILSON, both of 
this city. , 

At Friends’ meeting house, Gwynedd, on third day, 14th 
iust. EVAN G. LESHER, M. D.to CYNTHIA E, daugh- 
ter of Evan Jones, of Montgomery county, Pa. 

Ou Monday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kroft, 
ar, AUGUSTUS WATTS MILES, to Miss LEAH FISU- 


On Thursday evening, 16th inst. by the Reverend Dr. ¥ 


M‘Cauley, OTHNLEL H. TAYLOR, M. D. of this city, to 
— EVELINA CONSTANTIA BURROUGH, of New 

Tsey. 

On Wednesday er Te the Rev. ThomasG. Allen, | 
Mr. WM. PRESTON, to Miss MATILDA M‘MINN, allot 
this city. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. Joseph Holdich, Mr. WM. 
MILBY, of the Eastern Shore of Md. to Miss MARY MA- 
CURDY, daughter of Mr. Hugh Macurdy, of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Storks, Mr. CHAS. C. NIXON, to Miss MARY F. VOL- 
LUM, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Geo. G. Cookman, Mr. 
HENRY SUMMERS, to Miss SARAH DONE, a)! of this 


city. 
On the 16th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. | 


JOSHUA L. BONSALL, to Miss ELIZABETH WISE, | 
both of Delaware county. 

On the 14th inst. at the University of Virginia, bythe | 
Rev. Mr. Bowman, JOHN TAYLOR, Esq. of Caroline . 
County, Va. to Miss ELIZABETH LEIPER PATTER- 
SON, daughter of Professor Robert Patterson, of the Uni- 
versity. 

On ike 25th December last, by the Rev. Mr. Livingston, 
Mr. FREDERICK BECHTEL, to Miss CATHARINE 
DEBLIN. 


On the 15th inst. EDWARD MULOCK, in the 41st year 
of his age. 


On Wednesday, 15th inst. JOHN WAGNER, Esq. in the 


84th year of his age. bi 
On Wednesday, 15th inst. Mrs. MARGARET JONES | 
in the 80th year of her age. 
At New Orleans, on Saturday, 22th ultimo, Mr.JONA- | 


THAN 8. SMITH, late book-keeper in the U.8. Branch | ~ 


Bank, in that city, a native of Philadelphia 

On Wednesday evening; 15th inst. EMMA PERMELILA, 
daughter of Benj. M’ Richards, aged 3 years and 4 month:. 

On the 14th inst. Mr. STEPHEN JESTER, in the 31st 
year of his age. 

On Thursday, 16th inst. Mrs. SARAH ANN, wife of 


Abel Starkey, in the 27th year of her age. j 


On Friday morning, 17th inst. in the 29th year of his F 
age, ARCHIBALD WISH AM. 

On Friday morning, 17th inst. after a lingering illness, | 
Mr. DANIEL RUBICAM. i 
On Friday morning, 17th inst. THOMAS O'BRIEN, * 
native of Ballymore, county of Tipperary, Ireland, in the | 
35th year of his age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 15th inst. SARAH SNOW: © 
DEN, daughter of Mrs. Sophia Snowden, aged 42 years. 

On Wednesday night, Mrs. MARY CAVENAUGH, ! 
the 64th year of her age. 


(CP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 
and despatch, at this office. 


DIED. 
On the morning of the 15th inst. after a severe illness, 7 


> 


Mr. JOSEPH STERN, in the 34th year of his age. f 4 
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